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There is no older composite Insurance 


Office in the World. 


Nearly every class of Insurance 
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Executor and Trustee undertaken. 


Fidelity Guarantees issued. 
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TWENTY-ONE 
of the 


NEWSPAPERS 


Published during the Strike were 
printed on 


Geslelner 


DUPLICATORS 


Hundreds of these British Machines on 

Special Service gave triumphant proof of 

their Efficiency, Simplicity and Economy. 
Newspapers printed on the New Gestetner 
included: The Daily Mirror News Bulletin, 
Manchester Guardian, Manchester [vening 
News, Lancashire Daily Post, Liverpool Courier, 
Birmingham Post, Yorkshire Observer, Western 
Daily Press, Wolverhampton Express and Star, 
Saturday Review, ete. 


Ratteries of the New Gestetner Duplicator were 
also used by 

The Unionist Headquarters H.M. Treasur 
H.M. Home Office Labour Party Headquarters 
in connection with their publicity, and the 
machines worked splendidly in all cases. 





DETAILS 


of the 


MACHINE 


The New Gestetner Dup- 
licator costs only £47 a 
machine. It has a five- 
year guarantee. It is 
portable, clean, efficient 
and economical. It can be worked in your own 
office by anyone, and will reproduce almost any- 
thing—pictures, drawings, music, letter headings, 
facsimile signatures, office forms, booklets, ete. 
—sixty perfect copies a minute at a saving of 
20% to 40% on your printing bills. 














A booklet about the New Gestetner—produced 
on the machine—and full of illustrations and 
specimen sales letters, will be sent to you on 
request, post frec, with our compliments, 


D. Gestetner Ltd., 
37 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ryvk Liberal P: rly 
| agitation and the 

iriosity by a correspondence between L rad Oxford and 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


has heen thrown into intense 


rest of the country into intense 
We cannot recall any such * telling 
by a party Icader of his principal colleague as is 
Lord Oxford 
alway bec n so reticent and so magnanimous even when 
he had to be offended, that 
he sure there is more behind his letter than any personal 
Wish to Mr. Lloyd Probably the 
sending of the letter was felt by other members of the 
Liberal ** Shadow Cabinet to be a act olf 
policy. If that be so it means that they no longer desire 
Mr. Li vd George's 
House of Commons. 


contained in Lord Oxford's Ietter. has 


very eood CauUs( we may 


denounce Georee. 


necessary 


collaboration or his leadership in the 


The corre spondence e rtainly makes 





1S suggest d 


future co-operation almost impossible. It 
that Mr. Lloyd George has in mind for himself the leader- 
But in that e: 
vy? Labour is not likely to forget 
Mr. Lloyd George sucked the life out of the Liberal 
Party and the Coalition in turn. 
x * * * 


ship of a Labour group of the Right. ise 
hat would Labour say 


that 


We learn from Lord Oxford’s letter that on Monday, 
M vy 8rd, the Liberal * Shadow Cabinet the 
proper attitude of the Liberal Party towards the general 


discusse dl 


Strike, and that all those present were critical of some 
of the steps which the Government had taken during the 
negotiations before the strike, but that they were united 


No. 5,109. | WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1926, 
in a determination to resist * the anti-social canipaign 


of the Trades Union Council.” Lord Oxford afterwards 


made a speech in the House of Lords in which he took the 
same line, and added ** two or three practical suggestions 
towards the attainment of peace. On Mav 10th he 
siummmoned another mecting of the Liberal ** Shadow 


Cabinet, but Mr. Llovd George refused to attend. Lord 
Oxford then adds, ** the reasons for vour absence as sct out 
in a letter dated the same morning seem to m holly 
inadequate.” Mr. Llovd George's reasons were that he 


with the Arch- 
strike, and that 
he dissented from the declarations which had be« 
Government Press by Lord Oxford and Lord Grey 
Ll complained that hi had not been 
consulted thos: re published. 
He could that } 


their criticism on the Tra 


© 1 
was entirely in accord the proposals of 


bishop ol Canterbury for ending the 


ii mardle 
in the 
ol Fallodon. 
before declarations 


not Liberal leaders ought to co 


agres 
centrate 


* * 4 * 


Lord Oxford very naturally pomted out that the 


criticism of the Government which Mr. Lloyd Georg 
desired was fully contained in his speech in the Hou rf 
Lords. Lord Oxford sums up by saying that Mr. Lloyd 
George's refusal to attend the meetin on Maas 1Oth 
could not possibly be mottled * with mv con eption 
of the obligations of polit 1 comrades] Pp Finalls 
he refers to the articl by Mr. Llovad G ror an 
American newspaper whict ntained ** de dine though 
highly coloured pictures ur natio . ind 
deplon the facet that su t presentation of th , 

should ave beet ffered to tl muitsiad rid ob ith 
ex-Priu Minister of G t Brita 


The sense of Mr. Llovd George's Ictte n repl iS 
that throughout he had b ithful to Liberal principles 
and that all he had said during tl strike had been 
implicit in his Cambridge speech, which had been praised 
by his Liberal colleagues at the meeting of May Sra. 
He could not understand why men who had denounced 

a finish durine the Boer War and the Great 


a fight to 
War shoul 
He then 
that he 


would be 


| have al | pee | 1 die-hat | |» il 
defended his American artich and i sisted 
was right in seving that the industrial st 


} , 
prolonged * unless Parliament took a | ind 


He remained of that opinion because it was ) ts 
that the industrial struggle was 1 Finally | 
demanded to know, if thet was to bi th S stn 
in the Liberal Party, what it was about. “Is it on a 
question of policy? If so, what 77 
* * x x 
Tt is interesting to ren ber now that in 1921 Mr 
Lloyd George, then Prime Minister, resented the at! emt 
of distinguished Churehmen to intervene in the coal 


dispute. He said that their * interferenc 


He has 


Liberal principles, but has omitted to give 


“ was *" r¢ piete 


with mischief.” written much in his letter about 


proper wi ight 
to the conviction of his colleagues that there is no Liberal 
principle which can compare in importance with the 
duty of preserving the Constitution, Lord Asquith and 
(399] 
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Lord Grey of Fallodon worked solely for that. They 
could not tolerate any temporizing on that question. 
They saw the hollowness of the argument that the strike 
was “ purely industrial,” for if the T.U.C. had won the 
authority of the Government would have passed auto- 
matically to that oligarchy. 
at as 

Critical affairs at home have 
to be deflected 
times 
speculation, 


caused — attention 
from events abroad which in normal 

have provoked profound interest and 
The insane suppression of the Press during 
the great strike starved us for information, and no doubt 
most people have found it difficult in the last few days 
to gather up the broken threads. In Morocco, in South 
Africa, in Egypt, in Peland there could be found the 
material for many articles, 


would 


te * * 

Let us first of all congratulate the French and Spanish 
on the extraordinary success of their whirlwind campaign 
in Morocco. Within three weeks they have mastered the 
greater part of the Riff country and Abd-el-Krim has 
surrendered unconditionally to the French who now have 
him in their keeping. Certain tribes still hold out, but 
the war on the grand seale is ended. Abd-el-Krim was 
not only the head but the life and soul of the Riff con- 
federacy. The Tangier correspondent of the Times says 
that the French and Spanish Governments ought to 
extract from Abd-el-Krim and to publish documents 
which will prove that Abd-el-Krim was falsely and 
callously advised to continue the war by Europeans who 
had commercial interests in the Riff. We hope that 
this will be done. We may also hope that France and 
Spain will behave with the generosity which they no 
doubt recognize will be the most profitable as well as 
morally the best policy in Morocco. The maintenance of 
even a minor war in difficult country is a very expensive 
thing. 

+ * * * 

General Hertzog’s Government has been considering 
for some time the design of a new flag for South Africa. 
The accepted flag hitherto has been the Union Jack 
bearing the badge of South Africa. Such a flag is, of course, 
quite in accordance with the use of the other Dominions. 
General Hertzog’s Government, however, thought that 
South Africa ought to have a flag of her own which 
would displace the Union Jack. 
this country, recognizing that the Dominions are Sister 
States of the Mother Country, will refrain from any 
attempt at dictation to South Africa. But it is permissible 
to offer some comments and to recall the history of 
the relevance of which the South African 
Government seems to be ignoring. 


All sensible people in 


national flags 


*e ok ok * 

The most honoured flags are not those which have been 
suddenly invented but those which by experiment and 
accretion express the history of the nation itself. The 
Union Jack, of course, describes, so to speak, the 
gradual harmonizing of elements which 
at discord. There is the banner of St. George for England 
the cross of St. Andrew for Scotland, and the cross of St. 
Patrick for Ireland. Similarly the flag of the United 
States changed and grew continually until it took its 
present form. The French flag is a combination of the 
Bourbon and Orleanist colours which, in combination, 


were once 


happened to coincide with the colours of the French 
Capital. 
it. One might go on indefinitely showing how national 
flags are the embodiment of history. It is with this 
tendency that General Hertzog’s Government wishes to 


break. 


Napoleon made only temporary additions to 


ee, 


The suggestion of the historical school in South Afric, — 
of those who oppose General Hertzog—is that the Union 
Jack Gcught to be combined with the flag of the old Dutch 
Republics. The answer of General Hertzog’s Gover. 
ment to that very wise suggestion is that the Vierkley; 
is dead and was buried at Vereeniging and cannot be 
revived. The Flag Bill was introduced in the House 
of Assembly on Thursday, May 20th. The South African 
Party, which opposed it, was beaten by a majority of 
21. General Hertzog wanted the House to sit, as the 
Times correspondent tells us, * morning, noon and night ” 
till the Bill was passed. The new flag as described by 
General Hertzog would be composed of a red vertical 
strip next the staff and horizontal strips of green, yellow 
and blue. He explained that the Union Jack would be 
flown only on occasions symbolical of the British con. 
nexion and then in conjunction with the new flag. 

* * * * 

General Smuts, who led the Opposition, appealed for 
the postponement of the Bill on the ground that the 
exclusion of the Union Jack would raise far-reaching 
national issues going far beyond the politics of the day, 
The proposed flag, he said, could not be honoured and 
accepted by South Africa as a whole and its effect there- 
fore would be “to divide the people.” The Labour 
wing of the Government, led by Colonel Creswell, was 
put into a very diflicult position. If it voted against the 
Bill it might, as the Times correspondent says, hardly 
survive as a political party, but if it voted for the Bill 
it would be doing violence to the well-known opinions 
of many of the Labour members. Outside Parliament 
the Labour Party appealed earnestly to General Hertzog 
to postpone the measure, and there were rumours that 
if he would not the Government might break up. 
Evidently the Government had not in the least appre- 
ciated what a storm would be raised. 

* * * * 

It is to the credit of a large number of Dutch-speaking 
citizens that they signed appeals to the Government 
to withdraw the Bill. At last General Hertzog bowed 
to the storm and announced that the Bill would be post- 
poned for a year, though when it was reintroduced it 
would again provide for the omission of the Union Jack 
though the design for the new flag might be changed. 
Gencral Smuts, who has placed the harmony of the Dutch 
and British races above every other political consideration, 
has come very well out of the controversy. 

* * x * 

The Egyptian elections which were held last Saturday 
resulted in an overwhelming majority for the Zaghlulists. 
A very few returns from outlying constituencies have yet 
to come in, but when we go to press the figures ar 
Zaghlulists, 154’; Nationalists, 6; Inde- 
pendents, 5; and 4. The feature of the 
elections was the of the 
They had become extremely unpopular as 


Liberals, 25; 
Unionists, 

practical disappearance 
Unionists. 
represeriting the interests of the Palace, and the Liberal 
Ministers in the Ziwar Government had broken away 
from their policy. The elections vere conducted under 
a system of direct voting 
voting—and manhood suffrage. 
that the introduction of this system was in accordance 


Everybody foresaw that it would 


in place «fthe former indirect 
It is generally believed 


with British advice. 
give power to a large, new and extremely unenlightened 
electorate and that it would help the cause of Zaghlul ; 
but it may have been thought—indeed probably was 
thought—-that it was much better to have Zaghlul in 
a position in which he could not refuse to conduct the 
polities of the country openly than to have him pulling 
strings behind the scenes. 
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Ziwar Pasha had promised before the elections that they 
should not be subject to any oflicial instructions or 
intimidation. They were not to be in any sense “made,” 
as the French say, and there is reason to believe that 
this condition faithfully Although 
the victory of the Zaghlulist coalition of the Wafd, the 
Liberals, and the Nationalists had been foreseen, nobody 


had reckoned upon such a startling success. The success 


was obsery ed. 


ys in fact too handsome for the allies of Zaghlul, who will 
find it difficult to remain the keepers of their own 
consciences. The the Liberal 
Zaghlul was hostility to the Palace Party, but the personai 


basis of alliance with 
followers of Zaghlul are now so strong that they may be 
able to dictate to the Liberals or to throw thein over. 

One possible result is that the Liberals may be forced 
into a more strongly anti-Monarchical movement than 
they the the 
may be able to save the situation to an extent 
is not indicated by the mere figures of the election. It 
seems that Zaghlul, plea: health, will 
become Prime Minister and that his place will be taken 
by Adly Pasha Yeghen, a Liberal leader who is both 
liked and respected. Whatever a Liberal Prime Minister 
might be able to do in the way of mitigation, however, 
We 
must hope that Zaghlul, as the result of his experiences, 


really desire. On other hand Liberals 


which 


ling ill refuse to 


the control would ultimately come from Zaghlul. 


will refrain in future from truculence or from making 
such grotesque demands as that Egypt should be given 


control of the Sudan 
MacDonald met with a most vigorous negative in 1924, 


a demand which Mr. Ramsay 


Pe Ee a af 
trial of 
in several political murders has 
had an On Court, 
though sentencing Mohamed Fahmy Effendi Aly to death, 


th« 


accused of complicity 


Meanwhile, those Zaghlulists who were 


astonishing result. Tuesday the 


acquitted all the other prisoners and ordered their 
release. The Cairo correspondent of the Times says that 
Ahmed Pasha Maher and Mahmud Effendi Nekrashi, 


who had been defended in Court by Wafdist ex-Ministers, 
at once The Tim 
this wholesale acquittal has caused widespread 

the 


are 


went to Zaghlul’s house. » correspondent 
savs that 
* Foreign 
circles,” he The 
President of the Court was British but under Egyptian 


Tay 


offered. 
greatly shocked by it.” 


surprise in view of evidence 


ig adds, 


there need not be unanimity among the judges. 
3K * K aK 
Marshal Pilsudski, the I: 


without a definite policy. 


sader of the revolution in Poland, 
is still Ife did not plan the 


revolution; he was the beneficiary of circumstances. 
He suddenly found himself at the head of a large number 


of troops who had mutinied in his interest, or perhaps 


one should say in his honour—for the mutiny was caused 
by the unwillingness of the Witos Government to grant 
him the military appointment he desired. There is no 
doubt that he has a large and faithful following not only 
in the army but among all those Poles whose polities 
are of the Left. 


picturesque personalities in Poland and his adventurous 


He is one of the most vigorous and 


history has brought him an easy admiration and even 


adulation. It is stated now that in the fiehting in 
connexion with the coup d'état the casualties were con- 
siderably heavier than was at first supposed. The 


special correspondent of the Times says that at least six 


hundred were killed and a thousand wounded, Nothing 


has come of the talk about a movement of the Posen 
tr Op against Marshal Pilsudski. 
* * * * 


It seems probable now that the Marshal will be given 
a fair chance of helping a convulsed country back to 


Constitutional quiet. <A the National 
the Dict and the Senate sitting together— 
to elect 
nud be 


mecting of 
Assembly 
has been fixed for May 8ist. Its business will be 


a President of the Republic. The next step w 


for the temporary Administration which was sect up 
immediately after the coup d@éiat to resign, and for a new 
Administration to be formed. Marshal Pilsudski himsell 
is the most likely candidate for the Presidency, but he 


may not find that the worship of the Army and of those 


vho revere his record as a p: triot of Poland and a victim 


of Russin—for he was once a Terrorist —are ref 


: a 
National Assembly. 


The Italian Cabinet has approved the regulations of the 
Fascist Labour Law, a consistent st p in the abolition of 
what t and incapable 


; fe gt ge 
Signor Mussolini calls the “ agnostic 


Democratic-Liberal State. lis aim seems to be to 
make Haly one ereat federation of trade unions or svndi 


cates, Only renti rs, bege rs and lunatics are absol ( 1 
from subseribine to some syndicate. Its effect will, 


apparently, be to build a comprehensive, bureaucratic- 


! 
i 
Il Duce. 
its material eflicien: \ 


spirits are fired by 


up 


Such a “ regi- 


Socialist State, culminating in 


mentation ” of a nation may increas 


in peace as In war, so long as men’ 
an idea which in the long run may 
ashes. It 
authoritarian religion and backward in education. We 
the British rac 


has painfully em: 


burn t} t into 


Cink Ol 


dead may suit a Latin race accustomed to 


returning to such a status, 


incipated itself since 


cannot see 


from which it 
Tudor days. 


There are ho Si@Ns vet ol an end of the coal! disp it 
We have written on the subject in our first leading article, 
The letters the Minister 
to the Mining Association and to the miners, and which 
were published in the papers of Monday, contain some 


Mr. 


‘ political interference by 


rebuking which Prime sent 


extremely plain speaking. Baldwin reproved the 
owners for complaining of ; 
the Government. As he justly pointed out the so-called 
political interference was “* « ntirely due to the incapacity, 
now again so conspicuously shown, of the coal industry, 
unlike other industries, to settle its disputes for itself.” 
To the 


to arrange 


miners the Prime Minister said that it was uscless 


another meeting with them so long as they 
alteration of wages 
Government could not 
the Report of 


refused absolutely to consider 


He added 


any longer consider thems 


any 


or hours. that the 


lves bound by 
the 


miners had rejected it, 
for the Government to hold 


the Royal Commission sine: 


and that it was impossibl 


open the offer of a further subsidy beyond the end of 
this month. 
a % 4 4 
Last week Gunnersbury Park, Acton, which for more 
than a hundred years was in the possession of the 


Rothschild family, was opened as a public park. It 1s 
a very notable addition to the public open spaces round 
It is two hundred acres in extent is be autifully 
Horace Walpole 


lis Cc th re. 


London. 
laid out, and commands lovely views. 

Rothschild went to 
It was bought by the Boroughs of Acton and Ealing 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, who generously sold it for 


verv much less than she could have obtained elsewhere. 


described it before a 


from 


* cS # * 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


Wednesday 1003 ; on Wednesday week 100 4 xd ; 
99 3. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday $7} ; 
on Wednesday week 873; a year ago 873. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 76% ; on Wednesday 
76% ; 


a year ago 


week 


a year ago 76;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE COAL STOPPAGE 
FPXUERE is a phrase embedded by long use in the 
English language which expresses the 
Englishman’s despair when he recognizes that some trouble 
flows from pure unreasonableness on the part of the two 
principals in a dispute. He says that they ought to have 
“their heads knocked together.” Everybody 
what that means. The onlooker who calls the phrase 
in aid to sum up the dispute, and who is probably speaking 
with personal bitterness because indirectly he is himself a 
sufferer, signifies that he does not know what to make 
of such people. He knows that the dispute could be 
settled by reason and good will, but he does not know 
whether he can fairly blame one of the disputants more 
than the other. Ie is inclined to give them both up as 
hopeless, and he docs not think it worth the time and 
the trouble to try to deliver an exact judgment. All he 
wishes is that they might be made to suffer in a 

summary way for making other people suffer. 

A great many people are feeling this about the mine- 
owners and the miners, and perhaps some of them are 
using the consecrated phrase. For our part we should 
like to give the feeling a precise application and to say 
that we do not see much prospect of reasonableness so 
long as the Mining Association and the Miners’ Federation 
are represented by their present chief officials. It is not 
necessary to examine their respective demerits or merits ; 
it is enough to say that the representatives on both sides 
have become thoroughly stale—-no blame to them for 
that—that they are incapable of secing fresh points of 
view, and that they have become so immersed in bickering 
as an occupation that they have ceased to appreciate 
how intimately the whole nation is concerned in the 
reconstitution of the coal-fields. 

The Prime Minister, in the rebuking letters which he 
wrote to the Mining Association, and to the miners, said 


normal 


knows 


in dignilied language what everybody is saying and 
thinking. The flight of reason has brought us to this 
pass, that when we write these words nobody knows 
whether the large subsidy and all the labour of the Royal 
Commission are not going to be entirely wasted. Yet 
can it seriously be hoped that any new method that may 
be tried will present a better basis for agreement than the 
exceedingly able and painstaking Report of the Royal 
Commission ? The dispute has been going backwards 
instead of forwards. At first the owners gave the Com- 
mission's Report what was generally taken to be an 
aceeptance, though a grudging one. The Government 
promised to aecept it, though they frankly did not like 
certain aspects of it, if only the owners and the miners 
would come to a preliminary agreement about wages. 
The miners never accepted it, since they tied their repre- 
sentatives by an absolute negation on the point of wages, 
although the Commission’s proposal about a temporary 
reduction in the case of the higher paid men was incidental 
to a great number of valuable recommendations which 
should have been most agreeable to the miners and 
had, as a matter of fact, been demanded by them for a 
very long time. Now the miners remain where they did ; 
the owners have returned to the recalcitrant position 
which they took up before the Royal Commission; and 
the Government are evidently in two minds as to whether 
it is of any use trying to proceed with the Report. 

We do not take Mr. Baldwin's latest proposals to mean 
necessarily cither that he wants to abandon the Report 
as a whole, or that if the Government now jettison part 


of it as, for instance, the buying out of the royalty- 


—— 


owners —they will not pass all the legislation proposed jp 
the Report when they get the opportunity. The reaj 
reasons for postponing the purchase of the minerals are, 
we imagine, that the purchase would not have any 
appreciable effect wpon wages and that time, of which 
already too much has been wasted, would be saved ifthe 
argo of legislation were kept as small as possible. All'the 
same, we must express our opinion that the Commissioners 
were very wise to recommend the expropriation of the 
Though the royalties increase by only 
say somcthing between 2d. and 6d.— 


royalty-owners. 
a tiny amount 
the price of each ton of coal, they have caused jealousy, 
suspicion and misunderstanding. The atmosphere would 
at once become sweeter if the private ownership of the 
minerals were abolished. Whatever the Prime Minister's 
own opinions may be, however, the refusal of both the 
owners and the miners to accept his plan of putting the 
essential parts of the Report into effect as quickly as 
possible has caused him to threaten that the Government 
may be compelled to resume complete liberty of action, 
This, then, is the pass we have come to, that not only has 
no progress been made, but we are behind the starting 
point of eleven months ago. 

It is easy when reviewing this sorry history to say that 
the Government would have done much better not te 
trust to the owners and miners coming to a preliminary 
agreement about wages as the necessary condition of 
legislation. But the display of unreason has been such 
that no one could possibly say with any confidence that 
any other order of events would have produced a result 
different from what we have got. The complaint of the 
which we are happy to remember 
does not represent all the mineowners—that the Govern- 
ment have been guilty of “ political interference ” is 


Mining Association 


“e 


impertinent. The time is long past when a Government 
could look on with folded arms while the two sides in the 
most vital of the nation’s industries fought cach other to 
a standstill. The trouble is that theig standstill means a 
standstill for everybody else. 

It has been asked why the Government has not acted 
upon the memorandum which Sir Herbert Samuel pro- 
duced durine the strike and which commended itself to 
the Trades Union Congress. One answer, of course. is 
that even that was refused by the miners. It is almost 
impossible to understand why they should have refused 
it, for it meant a continuance of work with unreduced 
wages while the reconstruction of the coal-fields was being 
settled. 
had to pay a subsidy for what Sir Herbert Samuel called 
The Governinent 


been quite justified if they had said, as we dare say they 


Por this purpose the Government would have 


“a reasonable period.” would have 
thought, that “ a reasonable period ” was likely to become 
a very unreasonable period. 

The miners are obstinate though brave men. They 
have a way of holding out longer than other trades would 
have any stomach for, but, like most obstinate people, 
they are quite illogical, and in the past they have often 
demanded, with the air of having discovered something 
new, something that had been freely offered to them long 
before. 1 
We suggest that there is no need to write off the subsidy 
and the labours of the Royal Commission as of no avail. 
If the negotiators were changed there would very likely 
be a disposition to consider the Report as a whole, pro- 
vided that there was no question of anybody being bound, 
or seeming to be bound, by conditions before entering 
the Conference. A change of persons is really important. 
The Government, we admit, could not enforce fresh 
representation, but surely the Mining Association and the 
Miners’ Federation could voluntarily make changes which, 


This psychological fact should be borne in mind, 
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we are sure, would be for their own benefit. Any sacrifices 


involved would be equal. 


The Government cannot leave the matter to the 
arbitrament of exhaustion on one side or the other. The 
nation requires a settlement. The nation’s needs are 


greater than those of either the miners or the owners, 
just as the need for reconstruction and saving the mines 
is much greater than any immediate issue of wages or 


hours of labour. 


TRADES UNIONISM 


T Scarborough last year the Trades Union Congress 
took the powers that enabled its Council to call the 
general strike. Whether the Congress considered the 
legality of those powers or whether the pronouncement 
of Mr. Justice Astbury was a surprise to them, we cannot 
say. What the Independent Labour Party thought of 
the Scarborough action was made plain shortly afterwards 
at the Conference at Liverpool. The opinion of Mr. 
MacDonald and of every man of real experience was 
clearly against the scheme. Men like Mr. Purecll knew 
quite well what they were about and bided their time 
until the Coal (and conceivably Muscovite 
pressure to begin “ the revolution ” on May Day) pointed 


Dispute 
to the moment for their experiment. The mass of trades 
unionists gave no indication of their judgment, and, 
knowing how faulty are their systems of balloting and 
card-voting, we cannot pretend to knowledge of their 
thoughts. 

Certainly many thousands resented being called out, 
and the miners, we believe, resented having their nego- 
tiations delaved without their being consulted, on the 
plea that it was all to help them, which it certainly could 
not do. Probably few felt more bitter disappointment 
than many a trade union leader who after strenuous work 
for the men he represented had put his name to an agree- 
ment which, with innumerable others, was wantonly re- 
pudiated by the orders of the T.U.C. 

We are not now going to enlarge upon Mr. Justice 
Astbury’s judgment Sir 
nouncements on the legal position of trade unicn funds, 
Dut it 
arose, 
dispute was carried on to the delivery of the judgment 


for damages 


nor upon John Simon's. pro- 
may be well to recall how the present conditions 


It is more than twenty years since the Taff Vale 


that declared a trade union’s funds liable 
to the railway company due to the conduct of-a strike. 
Considering how industrial history had taught the short- 
sightedness of the Combination Laws and of the opposi- 
tion to their repeal in the ’seventies, we think that the 
railway company made a mistake in bringing their action, 
It was too late in the day to “ teach these fellows a lesson ” 
in that The judges interpreted the law as they 
found it, and there was a general feeling that the law 
needed some alteration. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s newly-clected Government brought in a Trade 
Disputes Bill, which was in charge of the Attorney- 
General, Sir John Lawson Walton. The Labour Party 
moved to insert a clause putting the unions outside the 
Law 
for damages. 
that it was against the whole spirit of British Law to put 
Subsequently Sir 


way. 


and making their funds secure against any action 
Sir John resisted the clause, saying truly 


au section of the community outside it. 
Henrv announced that the Cabinet threw over its law- 
1 Sir John resigned oflice 
1906. It 


Some milder protection of the funds 


officer and accepted the clause. 
and the clause became part of the Act of was 
certainly a mistake. 
should have been agreed upon. 
like Sir John Simon—accepted it because they felt that 


the Taff Vale judgment worked too harshly. The unions 


Liberals—even lawyers 


were not then the political bodies that we saw at Scar- 
They still had about them the air of Friendly 
To take money subscribed by a man for 


borough. 
Societies, 

“ benefits ” and to hand it to his employers because other 
men had wronged those employers, however grossly, 
seemed unfair. This unfairness would be remedied by 
the sweeping clause, and too few feared the future effects 
of swinging the balance so far. 

To change the Law violently again, as proposed by Mr. 
Macquisten’s Political Levy Bill, does not seem to be the 
right way to tackle the present state of things. Yet we 
do want for the members’ sake to see a clearer distinction 
trade funds and the provident 
funds, sums subscribed and laid up for * benefits,” than 
under the Act of 1913. No doubt there are 
lawyers and politicians at this moment cudgelling their 


between political or 


exists 


brains in search of legislation that will improve matters, 
but we would far rather sce the unions produce a scheme 
thought out by themselves. They can get any legal 
advice they need, and the Registrar-General of Friendly 
We 


trades unionism 


Societies should be their chief outside counsellor. 
earnestly hope that the best heads in 
will take this matter up and make a success of it, but to 
be successful they must first bring about another change. 
democratie methods of sclf- 
the 


cratic or Soviet-ish oligarchies who have cleverly reached 


They must achieve mor 


government. They are in hands of small bureau- 


political power while the men whom they represent were 
We do not expect to see a return 
union leader like Mr. Burt, or 


unaware of the goal. 
to the old Liberal type of 
Mr. Maddison (who wrote such an excellent letter on the 
nor to Mr. 


But where are the disciples of those leaders ? 


strike), the steady wisdom preached by 
Appleton. 
The disciple may well be in advance of his teacher, but 
the T.U.C. has not advanced along the old lines; it has 
taken an utterly divergent path, along which the unions 
cannot pass except to disaster. The steady, expericnced 
workman has for various reasons refused to mix himself 
up in the local or general management of union affairs. 
We sympathize with his reluctance, but it must be over- 
come for his own sake, for his sons’ sakes, for his country’s 
sake. We beg all our readers who are trade unionists, or 


who influence them, to bestir themselves to overcome it, 


FARMING PAY ? 


BOTTOM 


CAN 

Il. POVERTY 

* FPOVERTY BOTTOM” in the Southdowns 
unearthed by Professor Somerville when he 


to demonstrate the 
Ile made a notable experiment 


was 
was 
secking possibility of extracting 
wealth from poor soils. 
there, and Poverty Bottom became for a year or two a 
Mr. C. S. Orwin, the agricultural 
discovered a poverty-stricken 


moderately rich valley. 
seer of Oxford University, 
hill, that suggests the extinction of the Garden of Eden. 
Some thorns, some briars and a multiplicity of thistles 
desert. A whole landscape 
well-tilled 


now a barren prairie. 


have created a 


was 


and rats 


where corn grown on fields less than a 
The spectacle 


If he 


generation ago is 
is more pitiful than anything Cobbett ever saw. 


had ridden there he would have died of plethora of 
indignant thought. 
This Wiltshire village is a notorious place, and yet 


typical. One village has juuite vanished, The penultimate 


inhabitants were two women, the last a shepherd. Their 
cottage and his hut are now growad to powder on. tir 
neighbouring roads. Church, school, farmhouses have 
gone the same way. It is not Trom these or from a few 


instances, but from a survey of all the counties where the 


subsoil is chalk or clay that this inference is drawn: 
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the poorer sorts of soils of England are falling into decay 
and taking with them the nucleus of a whole class, the 
farmers, whether tenants or owners, who farm 100, 200, 
or 300 acres. They dare not spend money ; and though 
they may keep alive by the negative process of not 
spending, they ruin the land, and it will ruin them if 
they stay long enough. For the first time since the 
collapse in the ‘eighties it is now becoming diflicult, even 
when rents are reduced to vanishing point, to find 
sucecssors, 

This dégringolade, this falling back into an undrained, 
unfenced, unploughed, unweeded prairie is not capable 
of exaggeration in reference to the Marlborough Down 
and many another chalk or clay farm. The writer knows 
a number of derelict farms and dwindling villages, some 
quite close to London, the best market in the world. 
The decay, of course, though rapid, is only partial. No 
farmers in the world have shown themselves so skilful 
in adapting crops and culture to the nature of the varying 
soils and climate of this most various island. If you 
wish to see native farming genius go to Holbeach, to 
Biggleswade, or Spalding, to Coggeshall, to Ashford, 
to Bosham, to Pershore, to Wallasey, to any place you 
please in the Lothians, in the Eastern Fens, in the Teme 
valley. The land is rich and well farmed, the yield to the 
acre is high. All such lands may be left to look after 
themselves, or rather trusted to the inherited skill of the 
farmers. But the pleasure of finding such oases does not 
much qualify the disappointment of watching the exten- 
What Eneland needs 


is a formula for bringing into a wealth-producing con- 


sion of the neighbouring deserts. 
dition the hundreds of thousands of acres where farmers 
begin lo despair, where courage has been lost along with 
credit. The problem lies on the heavy clay soils of 
Essex and Huntingdonshire, on the chalk lands of Wilt- 
shire, on the sands of Norfolk. 

It happened to me during one weck in last year to 
walk and talk with farmers in Wiltshire and on the central 
island of Denmark. The Danish parallel has been over- 
worked and is not the best. Sweden supplies a much 
better: but there lies a contrast that it is useful to 
consider. The Danish soil and climate were worse than 
the Wiltshire, but the production was as 5 to 1, at least. 
Essential social and industrial differences interfere with 
the analogy. The Danes till because they must. The 
back of the nation has been put te the work. The damning 
contrast of the countryman with the town worker is not 
thrust upon the notice. All this is true and obvious ; 
but it remains that the Dane and yet more saliently the 
Dutchman and the Swede or the Belgian make good for 
thanks to their 
easier credit and a better business formula. 
It is a plain and certain truth that to cultivate a few 
acres for the sake of selling grain is to ensure collapse, 
It cannot be done ; and is not attempted in Scandinavia. 
Cheap corn, quoted as a death-blow on British farms, 
The thing that 
killed farming here saved it there sok ly because the change 
It meant 
cheap food, and left the ground clear for growing green 


three reasons, They have more courage 
environment 


was hailed as a godsend in Seandinavia. 
suited one formula and dia not suit the other. 


and other fodder crops for cows and pigs. 
So far all crities are agreed : but the diagnosis is useless 
except as the approach to a suggestion how a formula 
suited to English conditions may be found and promoted, 
W. Beaci Thomas. 
(To he continued.) 
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DRIVING A CAR ON WASTE Woop 


[Although we have no first-hand knowledge of the subject herg 
dealt with, we think it well to publish this article as a contribution 


to the general problein of finding new uses for coal. It may bh. that 
it would be better to turn all our available coal into oil than to yse 
it in the form of gus-producing briquettes for imternal-combustix n 
engines. Or there may be room for both uses. Or we might get 


the oil as a by product of the coal first and then use the coke ag 
our contributor suggests at the end of his article. The great thine 
is to study new way - 
the old way. And it would be absurd to go on being dependent on 
imported petrol if we could produce most, if not all, of the liquid 
and solid motor fuel that we needed. Neither national safety nor 
national eiliciency is to be found in that depender Ip. S; 
tator. ; 


. French automobile engineer, like Judge Jaryi- 


‘is a very ingenious man,” and just as in 


s of using coal. We cann so on USINg it in 


quez, 
its carly stages he led the world in the construction of the 
internal-combusiion engine, so now the French are the 
pioneers in the use of the suction gas-producer to supply 
the explosive agent in replacement of gas from motor 
spirit. The prime motive underlying this development 
is the compelling necessity of checking the ever-increasing 
quantities of petroleum products which must be imported 
As one of the advertisements 
- VW hv 
pay 100 frances to the American Oil King, instead of 
And that such 


an economy can be effeeted is borne out by official figures 


from foreign countries. 


reads : 


of a well-known make of gas-producer 
20 frances to French charcoal-burners ? 


checked by responsible and disinterested people. 


gas-proaucer 


Recently a Ford ton van, fitted with a 
weighing 353 Ibs., underwent an official test under the 
auspices of the Automobile Club of France, and some 
interesting figures were published. The weight of the 


vehicle, ready for the road, and with a load of 900 bricks, 


in addition to its driver and two passengers, was 4,721 lbs. 
2.1 tons. The timetable was as follows : 
Hrs. Minutes. 
9 7 a.m. Fire lighted. 
{ BS we Engine started on petrol. 
¢ iS ww Van moved off. 
¢ IS wo Switched over to charcoal gas. 
ze + Five minutes’ halt to recharge with charcoal! 
2 25 p.m. Stopped for luncheon. 
2 a Left for return journoy on petrol, 
2 oe és Switched over to charcoal gas. 
3 45 45 Five minutes’ halt to recharge. 
5 oe Arrived Paris. 


The total distance covered was 100 miles. The actual 
running time was 6 hours 7 minutes, or an average of 
164 miles per hour; highest speed, 21 miles per hour; 
consumption of petrol 3 pints ; consumption of charcoal, 
87) Ibs. 

It will be noticed that ordinary wood charcoal was 
used in this test, but, as all users of this fuel for the 
production of water-gas are aware, charcoal has three 
very serious drawbacks. : 

(1) It is hydrophile; 7e., it takes up moisture very 

readily, and should not be exposed to rain. 

(2) It crumbles easily, making dust which renders the 

gas dillicult to keep clean. 

(3) It is very bulky for its weight. 

It is stated that all these 


climinated, and an ideal producer fuel obtained, by the 


disadvantages have been 


introduction of a briquette, in spherical form, made from 
charcoal dust. This fuel, called * Carbonite,” is now being 
produced nesr Bayonne, in the south-west of France, 
close to the immense pine forest which covers the ncigh- 
bouring department of the Landes. Some remarkable 
results have been obtained by its use in gas producers 
fitted to heavy lorries. Last year an open con 
was held in France under the auspices of the Automobile 
Clubs of France and Belgium, and among the competitors 
was a Panhard Levassor lorry, fitted with a gas-producer, 
and using Carbonite only. The lorry of 20 horse-power 


weighed, with its load, over & tons, and developed an 
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yerage of speed, over the wh le course of 1,380 miles, 
of 18 miles an hour: the average consumption of fuel 
was 1.3 lbs. The 


the entire distance without a mechanical stop, although 


about per mule. vehicle completed 


the roads were in bad condition in parts, having been cut 
At the end of the journey it 
found that no clinkering had taken place. 


up during the War. was 
Tractors are also being driven with charcoal gas in 
France. A timber merchant in Boulogne makes his own 
charcoal fuel from the wood waste of his saw mill, and 
with producer gas derived from this valueless material, 
his tractor may be seen daily hauling a 20-ton load 
through the streets of the town. 
In Great Britain the problem of 


wears a slightly different aspect, for, although there is an 


a cheap motor fuel 


abundance of waste wood which could be carbonized, 


no extensive forests are available for constant supplies 
of timber, as is the case in France, and, to a much greater 
extent, in the British Dominions. On the other hand, 
England has an immense resource in her coal-fields, and 
avery pressing problem still lacking a solution is how to 
find a sustained demand for the product of the bituminous 
coal-mines. Fortunately, it has been recently shown 
that by blending, in certain proportions, coking and non- 
coking coals, and carbonizing briquettes made of the 
mixture at a suitable temperature, an ideal producer 
fuel is obtained, very similar in texture to charcoal fuel, 
but with a considerably higher calorifie value. Peat and 
lignite coke can also be utilized very effectively. 

It seems as though this cheap and safe fuel for internal- 
combustion engines would gradually replace petrol, 
except for luxury motor-cars and aeroplanes, thus con- 
ferring an inestimable boon upon those countrics where 
wood is abundant and liquid fuel has to be imported. 


Nib? 


VATS. 


SATIRE AS JOURNALISM 


A MONG those papers which crowd one another on 
the walls of the Paris kiosks, few are more 
interesting to the student of French life and manners 


than the satirical journals. These are weeklies; they 
are non-party, and no cause 


they devot “d to 
‘vents and to satirizing people of the moment, 


is sacred to them. Because 
current 


they 


are entirely making fun oil 


( 
have no counterpart in British journalism. In format 


they resemble serious newspapers, usually consisting 


of four to eight pages of large size, the reading matter 


being in several columns headlined in the usual manner. 
impressionistically illustrated jokes are 


Cartoons and 


prominent, and the ensemble is such that, if a stranger 
were to glance at one of these papers as it was being 
read on the tramear platform, he might be unaware 


that he 


depinion which flourish 


was not looking at one of the minor journaur 


and perish—so readily in the 


whirl 


of French politics. 
i. * ery close appre ciation of the movements of French 
thoueht is made possible by the ‘* White 
ind the Canard.” Both 
the post-War period, and neither appears to be well 
Britain. Le Enchainé 

to M. Clemenceau’s almost forgotten 

L, llomme 
Libre 


similar date, 


Slackbird " 


** Captive are products of 


known in Canard derives its 


title from an allusion 
changed as a 


Ve rle 


amal 


Enehaineé, 
LDL. Le 


last vear 


journal of opinion, 


m LL THomme 


Vv hich Is Ol 


about 


protest fr 
Blane, was 
ramated with Le Loup-Garou and L’Assiette au Beurre 


(* The Were Wolf” 
1 
i 


and ‘* Fingers in the Pie’), these 
itter being perhaps somewhat more ironical than the 


Blackbird.” 


is serions though dressed in the 


White 
No word 
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stvle of editorial leader or official pronouncement, 


Auth wity is copied in the semblance of seriousness, 


and Our Special Corresp mndent, who, if he exists, never 
quits Paris even for a holiday, so Parisian is he, gravely 
sends dispatches from Rabat, Moscow, or whence you 
will, with much perverted detail. Neither the * Fettered 
Duck ” the “ White Blackbird” publishes purely 
humorous articles without topical value, and at 
Indeed, 
one time a genuine 
with difficulty 
hoax. Both 


the leader is called 


nor 
any 
first neither published genuine advertisements. 
although things have changed, at 
advertisement could been 
doubt 


keep in character as far as possible ; 


onlv have 


and distinguished from a papers 


the warbling of the blackbird, or open letters are written 
from the duckpond. 

A detailed proposal for a seven a.m. theatre is vested 
with mock seriousness because it is contained in an 
entirely imaginary interview with a theatrical magnate 
who is alleged to consider his pride wounded because 
the ten o clock theatre was not his idea and he wishes 
Nor is one joke on one topic sufficient 
thédtre des dir 


subject is 


to go one better. 
follows to 
this 


least amusing part of these papers. 


a reference Locarno as le 


fact, 
frequently not the 


leurres. In insistence upon one 
You see a prominent paragraph about, say, the air of 
the Mctropolitain or the closing of the Paris Exhibition, 
alleged plan for 
Upon turning 


and vou read with amusement an 


improving the one or delaying the other. 
over you see a similat paragi iph, but with a different 
though equally fantastic project, and with full reasons 

You j and 


appointed. 


given. turn over again you are not dis- 


Besides offering a p rsistene of ] kes In the same 


form in one number, these papers never Wears of 


‘nt people. Some 


pillorying a small number of promi: 


have a brief claim upon the birds’ attention, but of 


others they never tire. M. Citroén is first 
is doubtful if Mr. 
barrage of jokes as the I manufacturer 
Whereas chiefly directed to 
the car, such mechanical quips appeal less to the Parisian 
satirist. One the doings of M. 
Citroén that | column of these humorists, 
were it not that their 
occupied with what M. Citroén has never said or done. 
Into his mouth are put the 
and if a symposium of opinions is being made, M. Citroén 
is unfailingly made to put a vicarious tribute into the 
pecking bills of the Blackbird or the Duck. Second 
only to him are Minister 
for Public Works, the latter by virtue of official respon- 
sibility for the railways, although M. Le Trocquer was 
present holder 
that M. de 
Parisian affairs loom 

Morocco 
extra-mural 
Much is esoteric, 


and forem st, 


ford ever sustained such a 


and j 
P 


- 1 
rench has tO 


endure. Ford jokes are 

might sav thet it is 
occupy many 
attention is almost exclusively 
absurd 


most comments, 


actresses and the 


Parisian 


a little more in the limelight than th 
of the A recent 
Monzie “wasn't really trving.” 

large, but , ing, the 
the Peace othe 


a due 


office. number suggested 


the cost of liv campaign, 
matters 


and 


P | 1 
the contents of the pages thus resemble Parisian re ues, 


Conference, and 


have share of attention. 


. ' 1 1 
with which indeed the papers sometimes collaborat 


but 


ev are responsible for popularizing 
: | g 


The influence of these papers is ditticult to judg 


it appears certain that t 


] ] } ; oar 
new words or reseuing old words from the dict irv, 


such as perequatron, onee rare ly heard, now becoming 


common. The sociol er} il historian as well as the 


/ 


etymologist will not be ; 
birds misses little, 
id, d 
France is thinking, may learn not only 


a laugh, Hlucu Nico. 


The searching gaze of the mocking 
tourist wit! a few days to spe 


and the 1 only } siring 


to know 
] } thy 


without tears, but wil 


what 
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A PATH TO PEACE 
FRNHE “ Egyptian fakir,’” Dr. Tahra Bey, gave rather a 
ghastly show of his powers to some doctors and jour- 
nalists recently. But I think the attitude of a part of the 
audience was more unpleasant than anything the fakir 
showed us. 

When he drove a knife through the skin of his throat, 
or when an eminent surgeon put a bodkin (that may not be 
the medical name, but it looked like a bodkin) right 
through the fakir’s forearm, women turned away in horror 
and one of them fainted. A journalist near by me said it 
was “ disgusting,’ and went out to have a drink at the 
expense of the management. Why did these people 
come to see experiments, whose object it is to prove that 
pain is an illusion, if they are so mentally enmeshed in 
illusion and if their imagination is so uncontrolled that 
they sicken at the sight of the illusion of suffering ? 
Part of the audience made me ashamed of Western 
civilization, with its physical puerilitics and mental arro- 
ganee. At the same time, there is no doubt that the per- 
formance is unsuitable for the public stage. The public 
would neither appreciate it nor understand it; indeed, it 
would do nothing but feed the sadistic instincts of what I 
hope is a minority. 

And yet Dr. Tahra Bey has a real message to give to the 
West. If he only convinced half a dozen of the hundred 
doctors present at the séance his work may have good 
results. New ideas of value to mankind rarely come to 
us panoplied and fully armed, ready to fend for them- 
selves in the world. Our doctors will have to clothe and 
equip this three thousand year old physiological psycho- 
logy of the East with their own scientific formulae. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Dr. Tahra Bey is of 
the order of those Aryan Melchizedeks who evolved the 
various systems of Yoga. Technically he is a Sufi, I sup- 
pose, but spiritually he follows a branch (Gathasthayog) of 
that lofty philosophy of the Vedas of whose teachings 
Max Miller, Schopenhauer and Swedenborg said that 
their dissemination would one day produce a spiritual 
Renaissance in Europe. As a student of these subjects 
for twenty years, as a disciple moreover along similar but 
less professional lines than the fakir’s, I can affirm that 
there is nothing cither in Yoga in general or in the Sufi 
doctrine in particular that need disturb the faith or injure 
the mental balance of any Western inquirer. On the 
contrary, control of breath and nerve-reactions will bring 
peace where no peace was, and new energy to slaves of 
wrong thought and wrong nutrition. Here, in Dr, 
Tahra Bey, is a Christian Scientist in excelsis. He says 
there is no pain (“* La douleur est une opinion”). He sticks 
two skewers through his tongue and another through 
both cheeks, offers to let the doctors cut him about as they 
will, and when the knife-blade enters his flesh, his pulse 
registers not a throb the more. But at will he can accele- 
rate his heart beats. These things he does beyond shadow 
of doubt. Whether it be true that he can heal his wounds 
by speeding up his circulation I do not know. 

“You don’t feel pain if you don’t think about it,” said 
the fakir in his soft but very audible French. “* Yesterday 
I saw a little girl who had fallen down and scratched her 
arm. She didn’t stop playing but went on running about, 
so that her abrasions healed quickly. I do the same with 
my wounds. My body really belongs to me—all of it-— 
heart, digestive tract, nerves. I can repair any damage in 
my tissues. I can also slow down my pulse and go into a 
profound and restful slumber, which indeed is more like 
hibernation than sleep.” 

No doubt doctors will say that in cases of hysteria they 
have seen a similar anaesthesia. But have they ever seen 
control such as Dr. Tahra Bey’s? I observed him very 





carefully, comparing him with teachers I have worked 
with in India and elsewhere. The Fakir had the same 
powerful neck, the same deep lungs, the same poised 
rhythm of walk, the same level eyes as those Brahmins of 
the Ganges side, our Aryan cousins of a remote antiquity, 

There is no particular mystery about anything that the 
fakir does. He claims only to have educated his ego: 
so that he has obtained full domination over the physical 
body and over his states of mind. In half a minute 
he can throw himself into a trance. After some invisible 
breathing exercises he presses the pneumo-gastric nerves 
on each side of his neck, turns the tip of his tongue back 
into his throat and becomes “* dead to the world.” In this 
state he can be buried alive for periods up to six hours, 
This experiment was demonstrated to us at the Scala the 
other night for ten minutes. Now ten minutes is longer 
than a man of even abnormal lung power can hold his 
breath. Houdini, for instance, who has wonderful breath 
control, can remain under water for only five minutes. 

Of what use are these demonstrations ? The reader 
must judge for himself. The fakir has dramatized for us 
the soul’s struggle for control of our physical nature. Our 
body has a right to health. Can we win it for ourselves ? 
Are pills, massage and artificial light more than make- 
shifts? As Dr. Dorsey says in Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings, evolution depends on our “ capacity to 
modify and delay reactions according to experience.” 
That is exactly what the fakir does. 

F. Yeats-Brown, 


ROCK CREEK CEMETERY : 
WASHINGTON 
N ONOTONY in the air, the slope, the trees! High 
a 


on the highest fir sang a mocking bird, its note 
dulled by the air. 
I looked around at the grey slabs of stone. The 
stone-cutter had not put his heart into the work. Machine- 
helped he had cut them to order. 


beauty there! only monotony and the massive square 
: 3 1 


There was no sign of 


stones. 

My mind harked back to the ivy-covered tombs of an 
English churchyard before a Norman door, surrounded 
by laurel hedges. Here and there old letters appeared 
in the gaps of ivy. 

I remembered the churchyards of Italy, where the 
cypress rose and tombs were artist’s work; where the 
stone-cutter had taken interest in his work, and had 
given his best to those that were then but a memory. 

I had a vision of barren plains and hills on many of 
which stood out high white walls against the Spanish 
sky—-a reminder of those that lay buried within or a 
demand to man to make a short pilgrimage up the hill 
to enter by the small wrought iron gate and pray in the 
burning sun. But visions pass, and I was among those 
monotonous grey slabs. 

I walked slowly on, little knowing where I should go; 
a small path led me upward toward a grove of firs. Scat- 
tered among the slabs I could see angels on pillars more 
monotonous than those blocks of stones. Monotony was 
everywhere. 

Of a sudden I stumbled up two granite steps. I saw a 
granite bench cut in the shape of a crescent. The light 
and shade fell lustrously on the grey-pink of the granite. 
I turned and looked upon a statue in green bronze which 
stood out against the grey sky seen through the firs. 

The seated figure, one hand poised listlessly against 
the face, the other lying across the knees, bade me wonder 
what masterpiece was this. The drapery was simple, 
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put it was the expression of the face that forced me to 
forget all materialism that might have existed around it. 
No one who has looked well at that face can forget it. 
It possessed all beauty of Eastern resignation to fate, 
and all classic beauty of the West. Its lifelessness was 
the splendour of it, its inhumanity the glory of it. 
It was above all human beauty of expression. 
was peace unintelligible—a 


It was 
lifeless, it was sexless, it 
jonely soul waiting throughout the ages for the dayspring 
of eternal peace; it was contemplation—it sat and 
wondered at life. My own life seemed aimless before 
its unquestioning drooping lids. It waited for peace 
without granting it; it was of another world, of another 
time, and it harrowed the mind of those that could sit to 
think before this great mystic figure. The impression on 
my mind was indelible as I slowly left the grove to plunge 
once more into monotony. 

I chanced to mect a friend, “ 
statue by St. Gaudens* they call peace ?” he said. 

* T wish they had given it no name,” I replied bitterly. 
* But how did it come to be here ? ” 
“It was made to commemorate the death of Henrv 


You have been to see the 


Adams’s wife, but the committee of the cemetery would 
not allow it to be erected for a Jong time, because they 
said it was too unchristian a thing for a cemetery like 
this. Finally, they agreed they would take it, but only 
on condition that it should be surrounded by trees to hide 


tion... and there it stands.” 


it irom the eve olf ecnvyen 

My friend left me. 

* 'TI'here it stands,” Y said to myself, They had said 
it was unchristian, but it was the cemetery around it that 
evied out for Christian inspiration. The committee had 
iried to reject what was the greatest masterpiece of their 
country ; they had hidden it with firs and had onty 
beautified it 
and the cemetery could be forgotten. 

The small birds, 
and chatter among the branches that drooped to its 


the spirit of nature was in the grove, 
the warblers and firecrests could sing 


beautv— the eranite, the tree trunks, the branches and 
the sky alone paid homage to the spot where rested the 


cy 
only mystic figure in a land where mysticism Is scarcely 
known. 

Monotony is a mist where there is no beauty, and I 
stepped back into it the way I had come. 


kK. J. Howanp. 


SPECTABILIA 


Tur practice of letiing country houses to American 
visitors is growing, and with judicious management it 1s, 
I believe, capable of considerable expansion. Those of 
my American friends who have taken houses in England 
since the War have much enjoyed their stay here. They 
have liked this intimate insight into English country life, 
especially so where the owners’ domestic staff has re- 
mained during the tenancy. In the Dearborn Independent 
a writer describes the “* enjoyable vacation ” he had last 
year when he took an English country house. Surely 
it should be possible to organize some kind of Country 
House Exchange whereby the British owners of country 
houses who want to let them would be enabled to get in 
touch with well-to-do Americans who want to spend their 
summer holidays here. The exchange would have to be 
efliciently run and its American clients would have to be 
satisfied that only houses in a suitable state of repair and 


with modern comforts would be offered. 





St. Gaudens made all the best-known statues and plaques of 
Robert Louis Stevenson now in England or Scotland. He is also 
famous for his statue of Abraham Lincoln, his statue of Sherman 
in New York, and his bas relief to the black troops of the North who 


foucht in the American Civil War. 


* 


On many occasions bird lovers have attempted to intro- 
duce foreign birds here. Nearly twenty years ago Lord 
Northcliffe brought over to England a number of American 
robins and released them in the Surrey countryside. He 
was deeply interested in his experiment and for a long 
time it was diflicult to get him to talk about anything else, 
but I never heard what was the final result of the experi- 
ment. Mr. Edward Bok, the well-known 
philanthropist and journalist, is making a somewhat 
He is, I understand, at this moment 


American 


similar experiment. 
awaiting the arrival of a friend from England, who is 
bringing with him six English nightingales. He is hoping 
that they will breed on American soil. May success 
await his efforts. 

x * * 

When Sir Esmé Howard was in Toronto recently at a 
large gathering he said he would be delighted to represent 
the interests of Canada to the best of his ability so long as 
Canada was satisfied to leave its interests in the hands of 
the British Ambassador. 
of the Spectator can tell me why it is that the appointment 


Perhaps some Canadian reader 


of a Canadian representative at Washington hangs fire. 
For five or six suecessive years an appropriation has been 
presented in the Canadian Parliament in the estimates of 
£12,000 for such a purpose and yet no appointment has 
been made. There must be many Canadians who could 
represent their country in the capital of the United Stat 


with distinction. Is the delay owing to the fact that many 


‘ 4 1 ° i se 
Canadians are not themselves convinced of the nec ssity 


of the appointment ? 
* * * 

The school teachers of Western Canada are engaged in 

a task of real Empire-building and it is impossible to over- 
estimate its value. The annual report of the Fellowship 
of the Maple Leaf for the supply of British teachers to 
Western Canada contains a record of much excellent work. 
A stay-at-home English teacher in’ an clementary 
school would find it hard to visualize the daily routine of a 
teacher in the Canadian West. Friends of mine in many 
of the Canadian schools in the Prairie Provinces have told 
me something of their lives; frequently they have to 
attempt to instil a knowledge of the King’s English among 
pupils representing sixteen or seventeen nationalities. A 
teacher in Saskatchewan tells me that her pupils are made 
English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh, 


Icelanders, Galicians, Danes, Finns, Swedes, Indian half- 


up of Canadian born, 


breeds, American-born French-Canadians and Russians. 
- * Py * 

In the Cape Town House of Assembly General Smuts, 
as reported by the Times correspondent, has protested 
strongly against the South African Government's attitude 
towards the Lobito Bay Railway scheme for which a loan 
has been raised in London on the British Government’s 
guarantee under the auspices of the Trades Facilities 
Committee. General Hertzog stated that the present 
Union Government had refused at the request of Rhodesia 
to renew the late Government’s protest to the British 
Government against their supporting a railway, because it 
would compete with the South African Railways. Friends 
of progress must welcome the action of the present South 
The Lobito Bay route through the 


Portuguese Colony of Angola will be the means of develop- 


African Government. 


ing large tracts of Central Africa and will incidentally 
bring the Katanga district of the Congo and Rhodesia 
Surely South Africa will benefit in the 
It will be a great day 


closer to Europe. 
long run by taking the broad view. 
for Africa when Mr. Robert Williams gets his trains 
running from Lobito Bay to the Congo and thus links up 
his line with the Cape to Cairo system. Mr. Williams, 
who was a friend of Cecil Rhodes, has played an important 
part in opening up Africa. 
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In the whole field of inter-Empire relationships there 
is no more important task than making Canada and Great 
Britain better known to one another. For this reason, 
Lord Beaverbrook deserves the congratulations of all 
who care for Canada’s destiny within the British Common- 
wealth for his decision to offer twenty scholarships to 
high school teachers in New Brunswick as an experiment. 
Mr. Justice Crocket, of the King’s Bench of New Bruns- 
wick, is to act as chairman of the selection committee. 
Lord Beaverbrook was educated at a public school at 
Neweastle, New Brunswick, 

* * * * 

Fourteen years ago when T was in Australia the Federal 
Government had announced its intention of building its 
national capital at Canberra and it was hoped that the 
new city would have been ready in a few years. Now 
at long last Canberra does indeed appear to be nearing 
completion and it is hoped that it will be formally opened 
some time next vear by a member of the Royal family. 
My Australian friends tell me that the Government 
officials and their families who will have to migrate and 
leave the fleshpots of Melbourne for the crudities of 
Still every- 
thing has to have a beginning and with the examples of 
Washington and Ottawa before us, the citizens of Canberra 


Canberra are not overjoyed at the prospect. 


van fee! that they are engaged on the great task of creating 
a model seat of Government in a very attractive part of 
New South Wales. They have got a clear field, and pro- 
vided they give the town planners a free hand there is no 
reason Why Canberra should not be one of the most 


beautiful cities in the Empire. TANtTUM, 


THE THEATRE 


MR. OCASEY AGAIN 
[Tun Provcu snp tue Srars.”) By Sean O'Casey. 
Forrune THestre. | 


Sin Horace Puunkerr once said on a memorable occasion 
that Irish history was for Englishmen to remember and for 
Irishmen to forget. If Mr. O'Casey, who has very real gifts 
which he is unable at present to control, wishes to render to 
the literary theatre of his country as great a service as Sir 
Horace Plunkett has rendered to its civie and agricultural life. 
he must not * dis-remember ~ (as he himself would say) that 
shrewd saying. I do not care if Mr. O'Casey takes us no 
further than Phoenix Park, though Pll go with him gladly for 
the sake of his gloriously racy wit to the Wicklow Mountains 
and the plains beyond, but come out of the tenement houses 
round the Four Courts of Dublin he must, or his limitations 
as a dramatist are defined for ever. In theory, nothing could 
be more admirable than that a writer should write of what he 
knows ;_ in practice. particularly in stage practice, the thing 
becomes monotonous, and monotony is a vice. Mr. O'Casey 
has had a hard life in some of the most squalid surroundings 
known to these islands ; the tragedies of the last twelve years 
in Treland have inflamed his soul to white heat. Both these 
facts are to his credit. Ile writes brutally, but with burning 
sincerity. Ilis worst enemies at the moment are those in this 
country who have overloaded him with flattery. Let him have 
done with being * lionized ~ and look beyond the banks of the 
Liffey for a broader vision of human nature. Not until then, 
not until he has found romance, tested the real strength of his 
imagination. and written a love-scene comparable to the 
amazing poetry of the second act of The Playboy of the Western 
World, am T, for one. going to fallin behind the current fashion 
of acclaiming him as * greater than Synge.” This is just 
nonsense. Mr. St. John Ervine’s Mived Marriage and Mr. 
Lennox Robinson's The Lest Leader ave amongst the best plays 
of the century. Mr. T. C. Murray, in Maurice Harte and 
Autumn Fire, has done fine work. No one ever savs that any 
one of these Irish dramatists is “ greater than Synge.” but they 
are all “ greater ~ than Mr. O'Cusey on his existing form. The 


~ =< 


truth is that the incurable sentimentality of the English publig 
has scented romance because an Irish working man wrote (in 
Juno and the Paycock) a good play above the average. An 
inverted form of snobbery peculiar to London society from 
time to time created the rest of the illusion. Personally, | 
am sorry for Mr. O'Cascy, for I am convinced that he has 
the root of high drama in him. 

The Plough and the Stars is crude stuff, and was written, J 
fancy, before the play which brought its author fame. This 
does not mean that it lacks drama. It doesn't. It has three 
or four fine moments. How could any play dealing with the 
Easter Rebellion of 1916 lack drama ? 
fool-proof, Two acts 
of it, in fact, are not much more than knock-about farce. re. 
deemed here and there by flashes of brilliant wit. But T found 
the characters overdrawn, and the dialogue cumbersome, 
Indeed, it is not so much a play at all as four pictures of low 
Dublin life during the blackest chapter of Anglo-Irish history, 
As such, the pictures, so curiously blended of comedy and 
tragedy, have historical interest and dramatic value. It is 
the whole that is unsatisfactory. And as one who had con- 
siderable experience of both the English and the Trish troops 
engaged in dealing with the Rebellion, I can tell Mr. O'Casey 
that he has got the psychology of his English soldiers quite 
wrong. It is hardly necessary, I hope, to say that Miss Sara 
Allgood, Miss Maire O’Neiil and Mr. Sinclair give their usual 
brilliant performances. For the perfection of its acting alone 
everyoue should sce this play. If I were an English actor | 
should weep with despair after an evening with the Trish 
players at their best. How is the trick done ? 


The subject is almost 
The piece is also intensely amusing. 


E. S. A. 


MUSIC 


GARDEN OPERA 
DEPLORABLE 


COVENT 


SUPERB AND SINGING 


Tur Covent Garden opera season comes with the spring to 
revive enthusiasm for living things after winter's discontent. 
For the musie critic, that discontent is brought about chiefly 
by the deadening atmosphere of the concert hall. Perforce 
he must listen to an almost continual round of mediocrity. so 
that he comes to be thankful at last for a little thing. His 
despair is greatest perhaps where the art of singing is con- 
cerned. Of all living things the human voice is the most 
powerful to command emotions, and it is an cloquent fact that, 
even in the case of the Wagnerian works, the opera season is 
chiefly welcomed because of the vocal feats it holds in store. 
It is the custom of the daily Press to reserve a brief final 
paragraph for the appraisement of the conductor and the 
orchestral playing: the real success of the season depends 
upon the attainment of the singers. The eager entracte 
discussions between those who know and those who dare to 


know are almost wholly given up to the endless subject of 


voice production. In the end we abandon the tyranny of 


Wagnerian theory and all the carefully planned notions of 


what opera should really and purely be, and unashamedly 
deliver ourselves up to a physiological fact. 

This present season has yielded both fine signing and bad 
singing, and I think we should use the time well to make up 
our minds as to which is which. Perhaps I am entirely in 
error, but I was saddened to find that most of the daily papers 
passed over or found fault with a most admirable vocal 
performance. I refer to that of Edouard Erhard as Wotan in 
Das Rheingold. Some said that he lacked volume, others that 
his presence was meagre (a curious and rare fault in an opera 
singer). One would not be offended by these criticisms, if 
the same critics did not endeavour to convince their readers 
of the merits of another particular performance. TI refuse to 
disclose identity here, except to say that it was in Figaro’s 
Hochzeit, and that the singer was a male. That performance 
represented all that was most pernicious in intensive vocal 
methods. Every phrase was a vivid example of voice induc- 


tion. We use the word “ production” of singing so freely 
and glibly that we know no longer what we mean ; so it seems 
at least when such singing as this is applauded by our ap- 
pointed judges, 
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It was the more surprising that this performance was not 
universally condemned, secing that it stood side by side with 
the very essence of finc singing in two other performances. 
‘in 





Lotte Lehmann sang the aria at the beginning of her sce 
the third act with such fullness of tone and such dignity of 
phrasing that it was impossible not to realize in what state of 
musical grace she was abiding. Obviousiy her atonement with 
physical means had been made long ago. Elisn beth Schumann 
(Susanna ™) also gave an abundance of good pleasure. 
Here was a congruency of thought, action and utterance, 
Her recitative-singing defeated all the absurdity of the process, 
and made it appear the most natural expression possible ; 
so much so that between the acts © found myself conversing 
with a friend in a kind of recitative intonation and expecting 
him to give an abrupt dominant tonic reply. Elisabeth 
Schumann, better than any of the others, carried the 
natural contours of the phrases over the punctuations 
of the German language. Greatly as I admired Delia Reiz- 
hardt (°° Cherubino ~) and especially her acting, I felt that 
her phrasing was too obviously conditioned by the special 
problem of enunciation, so that her first aria, for example, 
became rather measured and deliberate. 

But these three singers have revealed to us how good and 
joyful a thing it is to sing with an open throat, and we shall 
do well to profit by the revelation to declare war on all manner 
of vocel perversion and restriction. 


CONCERTS 
Tue Intime Trio, consisting of Miss Suzanne de Livet-Bon- 
valot. Mr. Cecil Bonvalot and Mr. Cedric Sharpe, gave a 
coneert at the Wigmore Hall on May 20th. I know not 


intimacy ~ is presupposed to exist between the 


whether the * 
players, or between the players and their chosen music. It 
was not to be found in either case on this occasion. Mozart's 
Trio (op. 15, No. 3) was rehearsed rather than performed, and 
the rehearsal was not too good. For once the ripe experience 
of two sound musicians (Bonvalot and Sharpe) failed to be 
productive. Miss de 
songs to her own pianoforte accompaniment. She was ill- 


Livet-Bonvalot sang two groups of 


advised to do so. On former occasions T have been charmed 
by the grace and sweetness of her voice ; she was accompanied 
by Mr. Anthony Bernard then. With so slight a physique 
she cannot convenic ntly bear the added responsibility of 
pianoforte technique. During the Mozart <Ariette, “A 
quinze ans,” the tone was impaired by lack of breath control, 
adirect result of the extra physical effort. 

Mr. Spencer Dyke and Mr. Harold Craxton gave a sonata 
recital in the same hall. Their readings were concurrent, 
fastidious and intelligent, and if we missed the note of authority 
that was due to no lack of musicianship, but rather to tempera- 
Opus 96 by Beethoven was played with 
Basit. Maine, 


mental qualities. 
‘he clenrest understanding. 


ar a! Y ~ i 7 
CORRESPONDENCE 

A LETTER FROM BUENOS AIRES 

[To the Editor of the Sreuecraror.| 

Six, Without a doubt the Capital of the Argentine Republic 
is daily attracting more world-wide interest. A decade or so 
ago Buenos Aires was known in Murope mainly as an important 
port in * South America,” whenee came large quantities of 
wheat and meat, and hides and tallow 
bably the prosaic and the exotic in about equal proportions, 
More recently Argentina and her Capital have been * dis- 
priests, 
Cardinal 


a name evoking pro 


covered * by an illustrious procession of prophets, 
princes and = captains. Rabindranath 
Humbert of Savoy, the Prince of Wales, Mangin, 


these are but some of the famous who, 


Tagore, 
Gasquet, 
Caviglia, Pershing : 
only since the War, have been acclaimed an d welcomed in the 
City of Good Airs. 

And we have had Franco, Hero of the Air and spiritual 
descendant of Columbus, whose admirable achievement, 
punctuated at every stage by spectacular appeal to the facile 
enthusiasm of the Latin temperament, has been cele- 
brated, during Carnival—an altogether appropriate coinci- 
dence and climax. The successful flight of the * Plus Ultra’ 


from Palos de Maguer to Buenos Aires roused a wave of 
emotion in Argentina comparable only to that of Armistice 
Day, with the difference that the Armistice took the Press by 
surprise and the Franeo Hight didn’t. Franco became the 


idol of the people ; mobbed and banquetted, embraced, photo- 





graphed, he was more likely to be killed by kindness than by 
misadventure in the air. Each stave of his flight accentuated 
the expectant entinisiasm in Argentina : the vigil of the * Pius 
Ultra’ on the eve of departure: the kissing of the soil on 
landing at Pernambuco —-both @ 4a Columbus —were gestures 
sublime. And only sublime; the suggestion (had anyone 


dared to offer it) that a short space separated them from some- 


thing else, would probably have involved the rash and irreve- 


rent jester in serious trouble. But apart from all else, Franco's 
flight was and will remain a remarkable achievement, honour- 
able in the extreme to the intrepid aviator and reflecting 
renown on Spain, 

This spectacular revival of the Columbus tradition is having 
' 


a vivid psychological effect upon the reciprocal sentiments of 


the peopies of Spain and Spanish America, And intangible ay 
psychological manifestations must be, and evanescent as they 
may be, there is unquestionably an increasing tendency in 
these days to give a truer value to the influence of spiritual 
and moral factors upon material affairs. 

Take, for instance, the visit to Argentina of the Prince of 
Wales. 
was made to evincide with the Centenary of the Anglo-Argen 
In trade, 


This event was one of high political significance. It 
tine Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation. 
Great Britain is by far Argentina’s best customer, but she 
buvs more from Argentina than she sells to her. She would 
like to sell more to Argentina, and it is only logical that the 
deliberate compliment implied by the Royal Visit: should 
aceentuate the already high esteem in which Great Britain is 
held here, so that other considerations being equal a favourable 
bias is created. 

There is another aspect. The publicity which Argentina 
received in the British Press in connexion with the Prince’s 
visit helped very greatly to make this country better known 
in the United Kingdom. [nereased knowledge (in this case at 
least) means increased confidence, which leads, in tura, to 
expansion of enterprise in trade. There are some already to- 
day who trace specific orders from Argentina for British 
manufactures direct to the Prince's visit. That is a tangible 
and a satisfactory result. but it seems permissible to believe 
that the bulk of the benetit from. the visit is vet to come, as 
the result of better mutual comprehension and the fortified 
spirit of good will which it engendered. And it is worth while 
remembering sometimes that good will,” with all its meta- 
physical implication, figures in the books of solid and stolid 
traders, end is competently assessed by unimaginative char- 
tered accountants, 

Yhis is the height of the Argentine summer, and as it is 
Carnival time everybody is on holiday. The rush to the great 
seaside resort, Mar del Plata, has been unprecedented this 
year. At the present moment there are reckoned to be about 
10.000 summer visitors there, Mar del Plata is distant some 
100 kilometres from the city of Buenos Aires. During the 
‘rush “ season the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway has 
to cope with the very heavy passenger trailic. These Carnival 

midday Pullman express lias had to be run in three 
All the Mar 


del Plata hotels, from the fashionable ** Bristol ~ down to the 


davs, the 
sections. and the ten o'clock night train likewise. 


modest wooden structures on the seashore, are overcrowded, 
and they have all been refusine would-be visitors for weeks 
past, Sea-bathing is the main attraction. There is also a 


pretty and sporting eight hole golf course (on which, by 
the wav, Officers of TLM.S 


whilst waiting for the Prinec last August-September). 


‘Repulse * had some good games 


Then 


at night there is gaimbline yulette, “frente et quarante,” 
bacearat. The President of the Republic has been spending 


week-ends at Mar del Plata all through the summer. As 
in the oflicial and social world 


everybody who ts anybody 
Argentina's chief seaside 


puts in weeks or week-ends there, 
resort has presented this vear some likeness to Simla. 
Youn Beenos Arres CORRESPONDENY. 





The * Spectator” will be supplied at the rate of 2s. 6d. a month 
post free, to anyone who apples to the Subscription Department, 


‘ 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE NEED OF UNDERSTANDING 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 
Sir,.—-The endeavour to give practical effect to the fervent 
appeal of the King and the Prime Minister for good will and 
co-operation would be encouraged and furthered by the due 
recognition of one or two such unobtrusive facts and inferences 
as the following :— 
1. For the stable working of affairs there is now the material 


for a better understanding and a closer alliance in periods of 


strain. The crisis has brought out assertion and action in 
defence of constitutional aims and methods from all the 
great parties. In this region of agreement must be found 
the starting points and the direction of effort to the speediest 
and reconstruction of our industrial machinery. 
To recognize and keep in mind the elements of agreement 
which have been avowed will go far to preserve, and develop, 
the spirit of unity in the bond of peace. We need not, must 
not, close our eyes to differences of vision and conviction, 
that is the opposite and equally dangerous untruth. ‘The 
truest view is that which takes in most of the facts: but 
differences will be mollified and right proportions kept by 
giving their proper place to what we are agreed upon. In 
the present conditions it is necessary, difficult though it may 
be, not to allow a good cause to be prejudiced by a bad advo- 
eate, and to adopt, as we are able, the dictum of the Dean 
of St. Paul's, “ Personalize your sympathies and deper- 
sonalize your antipathies.” 

2. There is more than a possibility that we may render to 
certain leaders of the Labour Party less than their due in 
valling off the general strike. Imagine the force that would 
rally to the ery “not a penny less, nor a minute more for 
workers, no matter what the economic conditions nor the 
prospects.” Conditions and prospects are matters for calm- 
ness and reasoning and a crisis favours neither. This force 
the Constitutionalist leaders had to contend with, as well as 
the section which declared that what of their demands was 
not conceded they would take by violence. Their choice 
was between seeming traitors and being rebels. ** They 
ought to have been true to the higher, larger duty and refused 
to acquiesce in a general war upon the public.” But the 
alternative to the line they took was to sever their connexion 
and become the branded enemies of the trade unions. That 
would have meant the withdrawal from trade unionism of its 
restraining elements and would have left the 
* wild men” in entire possession. The position of the Con- 
stitutionalists, as I conceive it, with no warrant but my 
impressions as to its inwardness, was cnough to try the nerves 
of the strongest and the statesmanship of the ablest. It will, 
1 think, be more than a neglect of duty, it will be » positive 
injury to right action, if we do less than justice to those who 
stood, or bent, but bore, in their sphere of infiuence, the 
brunt of delivering the nation and their own unions from 
disaster.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

J. F. Putures, 
Viear of Emmanuel, Hon. Canon of Ripon, 


soundest 


sanest and 


imminent 


Leeds. 
THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE STRIKE 
[To the Editor of the Sercrxror.] 
Sin.-—-The Spectator is the only Unionist paper T have read 


on the subject of the strike which seems to me to have drawn 
perfectly fair distinctions. You thought the management 
of the negotiations immediately before the strike unsatis- 
factory, but no paper could have stated more strongly than 
you did the need of resisting the strikers and warding off the 
deadly blow against the Constitution. 

The truth is that the nation has been confronted by two 
great dangers. One came from the strikers and the other— 
less, though it came from the 
unprogressive, | might even say reactionary, elements in the 
Government. They nearly defeated the Prime Minister. 
They prevented him from managing the negotiations in his 
own way immediately before the strike and, apparently, 
he would have had great difliculty in suppressing them if 
the strike had lasted much longer. 1 do not want to pry 


seareely was less. visible 


into Government secrets, but I am sure that the Times jn 
its leading article of last Friday did not refer without good 
reason to those in the Government who were “ excited or 
provocative ” and to “ foolish plans that may have been 
propounded, discussed and almost carried.” Fortunately 
for us all when the Prime Minister received the unconditional] 
surrender of the strikers he was strong enough to act on his 
own authority and the policy of conciliation was re-established, 

I hope you will not be intimidated by your muddle-headed 
and diehard correspondents who seem unable to distinguish 
between quite different things. The Prime Minister igs 
the only man who is likely to be able to get us through 
I think you are perfectly right to criticize 
Your praise of 


hink 


these troubles. 
everything which tells against his policy. 
his character last week was very culogistic, but I do not 
it was exaggerated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. H. KX. EGG.esron, 
Royal Victoria Hotel, Hastings. 


THE ILLEGALITY OF A GENERAL STRIKE 
{To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Six,—Your correspondent, Mr. J.W. Meares, seems to have in- 


completely understood the implications of Mr. Justice Astbury’s 
Even if the necessary seven days’ notice had been 
given, the strike, except in the case of the miners, would still 
have been illegal; first, because there was no evidence of 
any industrial dispute between the members of individual 
unions and their respective employers and, secondly, because 
the T.U.C., which called the strike, is not itself a trade 
union. “This must mean not only that the general strike is 
illegal, but also that the so-called sympathetic strike is illegal, 
as, obviously, the members of a trade union which calls a 
sympathetie strike may be involved in no industrial dispute 
whatever with their own employers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. P. Hoce, 
Ryecroft House, Ryecroft Street, Ashton-on-Lyne. 


decision, 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
STATE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,——I was much interested in reading the letter from Mr, 
Stanley A. Greenland, of Port Moresby, Papua. appearing 
in your issue of February 27th under the heading of * Voluntary 
Contributions for the State.” It may interest you to know 
that the matter of raising funds amongst the British born in 
the United States of America for the purpose of assisting the 
Mother Country in the liquidation of her debt to this country 
has been for some time seriously considered by Britons residing 
in this city, and a movement has now been started with this 
object in view. You will appreciate the amount of work neces- 


FOR THE 


sary to organize a nation-wide appeal of this character, but 
Tam confident that. it can and will be eventually accomplished. 
It. is too early to inform you as to the plans, but I hope in due 
course to be able to write to you as to what is being done. It 
is hoped that a start having been made in this country, which I 
suggest is the logical place, it will be followed in other countries 
wherever Britons reside, and thus in time become a worlde 
wide movement.— Ll am, Sir, &e., 
Joun A, Bisuorp, 
311 California Street, San Francisco, 


THE OBSOLETE TRAMWAY 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
After reading Mr. A. M. Sayers’ letter on tramways 
that 
advantages over “buses, which 


Sir, 
in your issue of May Ist, I should like to point out 
tramways possess important 
make the former not only to be tolerated, but in most cases 
to be desired. 

Less effort is required to move a vehicle with rigid tyres 
running on 2 rigid surface than to move a similar one fitted 
with non-rigid tyres. Second!y, the tram cannot skid side- 
ways whatever the weather conditions. Thirdly, the trams 
do not road Hence a 
more capacious vehicle can be run on rails which are made 


damage the surface. heavier and 


Some 


road. 
sections of tramway are now laid on slecpers at the side or in the 


to bear large stresses than on an ordinary 
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middle of the road, and this form of construction may become 
more usual when extensions are made. 

The smooth running of an cight-wheeled tram is not likely 
to be surpassed (or even equalled) by that of any ‘bus. Over 
the petrol *bus the tram has the additional advantage of 
electric traction, which gives high accelerations and ellicient 
use of power. 

Considering the position of tramways in ordinary strect 
traffic, the definite path of the tram reduces the chances of 
misunderstanding ; also the clearance between a tram and 

nother vehicle need only be about half that between two 
stecrable vehicles under similar conditions and with equal 
safety. The clearance between trams can be made very small 
with perfect safety. (lor this reason a sleeper-laid tramway 
requires Iess space than a corresponding high-speed road ; 
similarly for a subway.) 

The danger of tram rails to other traffic (including bicycles) 
is very small if reasonable care is taken, and should be greatly 
outweighed by the safety of trams already explained. The 
“ disfigurement ” caused by tramways is a matter of opinion. 
I must admit that I do not consider overhead wires beautiful, 
but there seems to be little opposition to them now. On 
the other hand I consider the rails are beautiful and not 
obtrusive. 

Stopping-places, however, are most unsatisfactory both for 
passengers and road-users, but in wide roads this can be 
(and is to some extent) remedied by providing narrow islands 
I am, Sir, &c., 

G. N. SouruerDEN, 


close to the tram lines. 
11 Gordon Road, Exeter. 


LITTER 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sin,—Could you not bring your powerful influence to bear 
on the question of the untidiness caused in streets, trams and 
‘buses by throwing down used tickets ? Most large provincial 
cities have for years successfully collected them in suitable 
Why not London ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. McEwan. 
[There certainly ought to be receptacles for omnibus and 


receptacles. 


tram tickets, as we have several times said in the Spectator. 
During the War, when paper was searce, there were such 
things. ‘There might be receptacles of two sorts—first in the 
vehicles themselves and secondly in the streets, at the stopping 
places. ‘* Safety First ’ is a good motto, but ** Tidiness First = 
is as important for the soul as the other is for the body. By 
appropriate instructions and publicity it would probably be 
possible to build up the habit of putting used tickets into the 
receptacles. At present the temptation to throw them on 
to the ground is very great as the tickets are tiny things, and 
even people who are normally tidy are accustomed to throw 
them away. There is a kind of moral or social intimidation that 
is very valuable, and if this were put in motion it might come 
to be regarded as bad form, as the sign of a boor, to throw 
down omnibus and tram tickets. It is true that these tickets 
form a very small part of the total litter of the streets, but the 
point is that a habit once formed would be capable of indefinite 
application. A man who had disciplined himself to dispose 
tidily of a ticket would not throw to the winds a much larger 


piece of paper in a public park.—Kp. Spectator.] 


“FULL STEAM AHEAD” 

[To the Editor of the Servcrxror.} 
Sir, No one acquainted with a gteamship’s engine-room 
telegraph will question the literal accuracy of Mr. Francis 
Cadogan’s reading of the words on its dial. But in the early 
days of steam at sea this means of communication between 
bridge and engine-room was not yet invented ; and as late as 
1885, aboard one, at least, of the important intermediate 
mail steamers in the W. Indies, it was still necessary to station 
a boy by the open engine-room skylight, “to pass the word 
along to the engineer in charge below. Nor was full sieam 
always available when the exact moment came for * 
so the tactful commander, before he issued the 


getting 
under way ”’ ; 
general order, * Stand by,” 
the Chief Engineer, asking how soon that potentate, who 
sometimes sulfered from “ hot-bearings,’ could make it 
conyenient to supply full steam (for the purpese of moving 


usually sent his compliments to 


full speed) ahead. It was just an elliptical phrase, and an 
implicit recognition of the * Chief's department ” ; for marine 
engineers are primarily concerned with the question of steam 3 
navigators with that of speed. And when cause and effect are 
so closely associated the terminology is apt to get mixed. 
The expression * full steam ahead ” is perhaps seldom used 
now, but it is quite sound, and it is a more idiomatic figure of 
Sir, &e., 
Tuomas Carr. 


N.IV. 10. 


speech than “ full speed ahead.’—I am, 


nr 


39 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise 


SUMMER TIME MEMORIAL 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


THE 
Sir,—I should be grateful for an opportunity of calling your 
readers’. attention to the claims of this Fund, inaugurated to 
purchase a piece of ancient woodland Petts 
Wood,” neariy ninety acres in extent, adjoining St. Paul’s 
memorial to the late William Willett, 


known as 


Cray Common, as a 


without whose steady and plucky persistence ‘ Summer 
Time * would probably never have been introduced. Petts 
Wood is truly one of the beauty spots of Kent and should be 


that it is acknowledged on all 


suitable memorial to William Willett, 


secured if only for reason ; 


hands to be the mosi 
it well and 
during his early morning rides there. It 


few miles of the most thickly populated parts of South-East 


conceived the idea of altering the clock 
very 


who knew 
lies within a 


London, and its acquisition will go to form a segment of that 
green zone which it is hoped will be formed in course of time 
round the Metropolis. At preseat the land can be secured at 
a reasonable price, and the National ‘Trust has agreed to take 
it over for the use of the public. 

A sum of £12,000 is required, of which £6,500 las 
already received in cash and promises, practically all from 


been 


private sources in sums from £500 down to a shilling. 

Particulars can be obtained Hill, 1.C., 
the oflice of the Marly Closing Association, who are kindly 
supporting the scheme, and all contributions should be sent 
to the Honorary Secretary, Willett Memorial Fund, Captain 
at that address.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Iforace Binp. 
ffili, London, EC. A. 


£itit, 


from 34 Ludgate 


Larking, 


Willett Memorial Fund, 34 Ludgate 


BARBADOS 


rvTOR.]} 


CODRINGTON COLLEGE, 
[To the Editor of the Srix 








Sirn,—A great calamity has overtaken Barbados, and indeed 
the Empire, in the total destruction by fire on the night of 
Sunday, April Isth, of the historic buildings of Codrington 
College The Principal's Lodge—the house in which 
Christopher Codrington, Founder of the College, died in 1710 — 
is undamaged ; but of the Coll tself, the students’ ns, 
the tutors’ quarters, the great dining h and the ecm-like 
chapel, only a shell of walls is left, while write it remains 
doubtful how much of the mere masonry itself must. still 
come down. ‘The loss is partially covered by insurance, but 
of its amount no mere financial estimate is possible. The 
librarv, the museum. and, al e all, the historic sociutions 
which for so many gencrations have clustered around the 


senior missionary college of these moncy can 


never replace. 


Under so heavy a blow the authorities of the Insiilution 


might almost be forgiven for despair ; dependent as the College 
has always been upon tlie sugar market, no sullicient funds 


are available for the work of restoration. Yet that there 
should not be ! storation is unthinkable. ‘That the 


*, whose have done such brilliant service in 


ry provinee of the Empire, in almost every province of 
the Churelr 





Ss mini should, even in this distress, be forced 


to relinquish its functions—this cannot be believed. We ask 
for help. 


owes its existence to the munificence of 
Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, a 
army of William IIL in Flanders, 
Codrington spent the 


The College 
Christopher Codrington, a 
distinguished soldier in the 
an ex-Goveror of the Leeward Islands. 
last six years of his life in retirement in the mansion on his 
estates in Barbados, which he had inherited from his father 
and grandfather. IH[e died in April, 1710, in his 42nd year. 
At this period slave labour was almost exclusively employed 
in the West Indies. In one of his letters he wrote: “1 have 
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always thought it barbarous that se little care should be taken 
of the bodies and so much less of the souls of our poor slaves.” 
Such a thought inspired him to leave his estates of some 
800 acres to the newly founded Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, on the stipulation that a college should be 
founded for training missionaries. As a preliminary step a 
grammar school was opened in 1715, But under the influence 
of Coleridge, the first Bishop of Barbados, a reversion was 
made to the original design, and a_ theological college was 
opened in 1830. The college has, however. given to the world 
not only Bishops (for examples the present Archbishop of the 
West Indies and the Bishop of Barbados} and considerably 
more than half of the clergy of the West Indies, but also 
governors, chief justices. doctors, and men of high positions. 
It is the oldest theological college in the British Empire. In 
1875 it was alliliated to Durham University.—LT am, Sir, &c., 
J.C. Wirerecn 
(Principal). 


Principal's Lodge, Codringlon College, Barbados. 


THE DEATIT PENALTY IN) NEW ZEALAND 
[To the Kditor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir, - In your * Spectabilia ~ of February 27th last the follow- 
ing delinite statement appears: ‘* The only country in the 
British Empire which has abolished the death penalty is 
New Zealand.’ That statement is unfounded. In New 
Zealand, as in old England, the death penalty is siill inflicted 
for (1) murder, (2) treason and (3) certain forms of piracy. 
I speak not without authority. Not long since it was my 
painful duty to sentence a man to death for murder in this 
Dominion. He certainly was hanged a few weeks later !— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Wittram C. MacGricor. 
Judge's Chambers, Wellington, N.Z. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin, Such hostility as exists against the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship is not, [ think, attributable to anything that the 
Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy may have said five years ago, as 
Miss Withington sugevests in her letter of April 17th. Indeed, 
the extraordinary crowds who flock to his meetings in every 
part of the country testify that he has got a message that men 
want to hear. 

‘The rock of stumbling appears to lie in the fact that this 
Fellowship makes, on behaif of the Church, a tremendous 
claim. ea 
of life. No part of life is to be excluded. 
Everything that man is, everything that man does, nationally, 
socially, industrially, individually, all without any exception 
is to be brought to the touchstone of the distinctively Christian 
ethic. Against such a claim men in every human grouping 
will be found in rebellion. It asks too much. Large mumbers 
of sincere and devout church people, for example, strongly 
object to any attempt to take religion out of Church into 
social and industrial fields. There is again a numerous class 
of people, more than adequately represented in the daily and 
weekly Press, which is concerned above all other things in the 
maintenance of the status quo. They dread, far more than they 
dread the devil, anything that appears even remotely to be 
liable to make changes in the social order. ‘To them any voice 
upraised on behalf of the poor, the unhoused, the unemployed, 
is the voice of the Socialist or the Communist. It is a conve- 
nicnt substitute for thought.  * What you want,” they always 
say, if pressed to give their solution of the problem, “ What 
you want is a change of heart!” And by this they seem to 
mean that they do nol want a change in any other respect. 

And, oddly enough, opposition comes from an exactly 
opposite quarter, from those who have the best of reasons for 
desiring very sweeping and immediate changes. Again and 
again, and almost every time the agents of the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship speak at the street corner, they are met 
with the fiercest abuse from men in the erowd, who shout that 
What 
they dislike, one has a shrewd suspicion, is the fact that the 
missionaries of the Fellowship never omit to press home the 


It refuses utterly to regard religion as a department 
It is all, or nothing. 


the speakers have come out * to dope the workers.” 


claim of Christ to reign in a man’s own heart. That no man is 
fit to undertake the reform of industrial or other conditions 
until he has becun to effect a reform in his own life. 


The Fellowship would seem indeed to be in no danger of 
falling into the condemnation pronounced against those “ of 
whom all men speak well,” and the very fact of opposition 
being so widespread, and coming from such diametrically 
opposite interests, inclines me to think that on the whole its 
message must be a true one, and to reesll the words of One 
; ** Remember the Word that I said unto you. The 

If they have persecuted 
I am, Sir, &e., 

EpwarpD Harrison, 


who said : 
servant is not greater than his lord. 
Me, they will also persecute you.” 


St. Catherines Vicaraze, Abercromby Square, Liverpool, 


ON HATING AMERICA 

{Zo the Editor of the Seucrxron.| 
Sin, — Your issue of March 20th, which opens my subscription to 
your execilent journal, contains an item which moves me with 
hesitation to venture certain comments in reply. 

The first of the letters to the Editor is entitled ** On Hating 
America,” and is written by “* An Englishman in India.” 
It gives what are probably the popular causes for whatever 
feelings of animosity actuate the minds of the British public. 
I should like to comment without argument on the points made, 
with the hope of suggesting other trains of thought. 

1. Our attitude toward the War, 1914-1916. It does not 
scem worth while to distinguish between the American 
Government and the American people, for the course of action 
of the former had to be guided by the support of the latter, 
during this period. The factors therein were of critical 
importanee. 

2. The War debts. President Wilson was swept into a 
sccond term by an emphatic pacifist sentiment. In regarding 
the War loans made during the years in question as business 
transactions, American financiers were acting in accord with 
tradition which is so familiar as to be an_ international 
commonplace. 

3. American self-righteousness. Vrankness compels me to 
admit that this country is steeped in it. But I should like 
to add that Italy does not seem permeated with the spirit 
of humility, that France does not attempt to pose as a model 
of sclf-abnegation, and that, though Great Britain seems in a 
fair way to inherit the earth, meekness is not her most pro- 
nounced characteristic. No nation is in a position to cast 
the first stone. Certainly, we Americans should not do so. 
Tt is dangerous to assert that British Indians are better 
treated than American negroes, unless familiarity with both 
races has equipped the writer to speak with authority. An 
estimate of the drug situation in the country is provocative 
without good result unless figures are furnished with it. It 
is not enough to say, * 

So much for particular comments. 


‘according to report.” 

The dilfieulties in the 
way of international understanding seem at times insuperable. 
But they must be overcome. Governments habitualiy adopt 
a realistic basis in their relations one with another. The 
people, on the contrary, ground their reactions instinctively 
on sentiment or emotion. Public opinion is too frequently 
only a compound of ignorance and prejudice, because the 
vast majority of individuals cannot learn the facts. Govern- 
ments as a matter of course describe their policies in elevated 
moral terms —terms which are calculated to enlist popular 
support. Thus arises a conflict between the real and the 
supposed motives of an action, difficulties of consistency and 
honour are created, and a haze of misunderstanding results. 
This haze to-day amounts to a fog which is all but 
impenctrable. 

One cardinal fact, T think, should be kept in mind in forming 
an opinion: A nation--a Government—acts according toa 
what it conceives to be its self-interest. The conception may 
be blind, but it dictates, nevertheless. America has been 
taught by its history and by the extraordinarily heterogencous 
character of its population to dissociate itself from the rivalries 
of European States. It finds the nations to-day making 
hideous sport of the much heralded “ spirit of Locarno.” 
It finds a race for armaments in mad career, with vast sums of 
money being spent recklessly by Governments which complain 
at Washington of poverty. The whole thing looks very 
simple to the popular mind. The people do not want to pull 
anyone’s chestnuts out of the fire. Nor do they want to 


aid in financing another war by the cancellation of debts. 
Another war, they know, now, would involve America, 
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Every time some thing happens in Kurope to generate a feeling 
of confidence or trust in the minds of the American peopic, 
something else happens almost at once to dissipate it. 
Americans now have become imbued with a chronic cynicism. 

American troops entered 


Europe for one purpose —-to 
preserve American interests. 

It does not seem just to reproach this country for conduct 
which has characterized all European countries from the 
beginning. I hope it is not unseemly for me to point out that 
it has always been, and is now, a cardinal principle of British 
diplomacy to preserve the coasts of Belgium and Holland 
from the occupation of any third Power. 

This country separates the period of 1914-1916 from that 
of 1917-1919. The identity of interest between America and 
the Entente Cordiale which existed in the second period was 
absent during the first, or was thought to be absent. 
cans have their notion of cant, too, as Colonel House makes 
it evident. They reject as irrelevant appeals based on the 
now familiar grounds of common sacrifices in a common cause. 
They doubt that the Entente regarded the War as a missionary 
activity. America recovered no lost (and extremely rich) 
provinces ; did not find its empire notably enlarged : has no 
did not take a mandate over 
Armenia. But it has given huge sums for the relief of famine 
ind destitution and devastation. Putting it on its most 
ignominious basis, American conduct to-day is not dissimilar 
from that of any other nation ina like situation. It all depends 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

Percy Tuomas Fins, Jr. 
Washington University, Saint Louis. 


Ameri- 


lien on fabulous reparations ; 


m the point of view. 


[To the Editor of the Srevecraror.] 
sin, May an Anglo-American protest against Mr. Holzman’‘s 
etter 2 One can easily overlook his charge that the main- 
American and British Kmpires ~ 
even smile at the “American Empire™ taking precedence - 


spring of the ™ is self-interest 
for we are proud that Great Britain has been altruistic in 


revard to the United States on occasion, 7.e. in upholding 
the Monroe Doctrine, 


American and German Fleet, &e¢., when the United States was 


in placing a British ship between the 


considered before the advantages of the British Empire. 
ument that their Chief Citizen 


We can use the iu quoque ars 
elief that his fellow-ci 


misled the Allies into the beli 
support Ais moral purposes as much as the Allics misled the 


reas. would 





Americans concerning their moral purposes. But these are 
small matters compared with the misunderstanding so common 
unong Americans that Great Britain “ greedily carried off 
he lion’s share of the spoils” after the War. They con- 
veniently ignore the fact that the mandates of the League 
if Nations carry heavy responsibilities and great expenses 
with no surety that financial profits will arise, but more than 
that where 
order maintained and by the lack of tariffs, so that, without 
the cost of a cent, markets are there accessible to Americans 


Britain holds a mandate Americans profit by the 


who can compete with the British taxpayer and curtail his 
ability io pay his debt to America. 

We can still be proud that Great Britain assumes the 
* White Man’s Burden” declined by others, but the Americans 
should be brought to understand that she is influenced by 
Tam, Sir, &e., 
Frances Rose-Trovur, 


something more than greed on such oceasions. 


Bradlegh End, Ottery St. Mary. 


| To the Editor of the Srvc ror. ] 
Sin. The Spectator of March 20th has just arrived. containing 
iletter ~ On Hating America.” 
worth while to enter on a ~ frank ” 


You suggest that it may be 
discussion of hatred of 
end ? 
What 
would frankness such as you propose lead to? To what 
purpose does the pot call the kettle black ? 

we hear and read 


both countries— America and England. To what 


Is not all personal criticism futile, and rather ill-bred ? 


We Americans know we are hated -alas! 
of it too often to pretend to deafness. Happily as individuals 
the Lord has blessed us, in listening to the prayer of the simple 
clergyman, that we might be granted * that self-complacencys 
which is the baim of life”! 


that this hatred is largly due to politics and to the ever-to-be- 


It helps us, in this case, to realize 


deplored subject of international debt. However, when 


occasion occurs, witness the late acts of heroism and brothers 


love and sacrifice at sea this winter! Why rub each other the 


wrong way unnecessarily by airing all our petty faults and 
recriminations ? Why not remember and dwell rather upon 
the fact that when the call is heard we do come—better late 
than never! After all it is much more amusing to hunt for 
sport than for quarrel! 
whilst individuals strive to drop this hateful spirit of eternal 
criticism and pecking at each other, and remember that as 
we * look into a glass darkly ” gladly would we meet the spirit 
of a friend breaking through that darkness. 

* Hating America” is heard on all sides; mercifully we 
do not read of ** Hating England ” in our better-class journals. 
If not too late may I ask you to publish this letter as a reply 
from one of your subscribers to your suggestion ?—-I am, 
Sir, «Ke., 


Let politics take care of themselves, 


(Miss) Evizaspern Gaskets Norron, 
19 Chestnut Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


A RACIAL DANGER 
[To the Editor of the Sepucraror.] 
Sir, —In answer to Miss Mary Dendy I would point out that 
sterilization is meant to be an “ irretrievable proceeding ”’ 
undertaken after the case has been fully investigated by a 
competent authority acting in conjunction with the regular 
doctor in attendance, waiting until puberty is established to 
climinate possible errors of diagnosis and thus preventing the 


grave injustice ~~ which she suggests. 





Segregation of all mental def is utterly impossible 
owing to their numbers apart from any other consideration. 
Miss Dendy obviously has only in mind a relatively few when 
she writes of the crowds in our prisons and workhouses and 
overlooks the multitudes who up to the present have not 
committed any anti-social act which has brought thei into 
contact with constituted authority, but who go on reproducing 
their species to populate our prisons. workhouses, segregation 
colonies and mental hospitals or swell the ranks of unem- 
plovables in due course. 

The segregated are never lappy, they are always thinking 
and dreaming of freedom, and if whilst under segregation they 
have been taught some occupation of economic value, their 
fricnds quickly recognize the fact and in the bulk of instances 
bring every conceivable form of pressure to bear to obtain theic 
freedom. The segregated would clamour e# masse for sieri- 
lization if it opened the door to freedom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. EB. KNOWLES STANSFIELD, 

Sowhmead, Wimbledon Park, SW. 19, 


, 





AN ANGLER’S PARADISE 
[Vo the Lditor of the Specrsxror.} 
Sin, Why go to New Zealand to seek a fishing Eden when 
you have only to cross the Minch to find one? In a fort- 
night's angling in the Hebrides last season, two rods caught 
115 salmon, heaviest fish 16 Ibs. all on the fly with light 
salmon rods. The catch for the month September — with 
five rods was 520 salmon, 55 sea trout and 36 brown trout, 
heaviest fish 19 Ibs. total weight 3.231 Ibs.. 
63 Ibs. Are numbers lucky ? 
club number is 13, caught 18 fish as his maximum record for 


average about 


lor instance one angler whose 


one day, 118 fish fell to his own and his wife's rod ; largest 
fish caught by him 13 Ibs. : he fished 13 days and had a i3 ft. 
rod. New Zealand anglers and other devotees of the rod 
when they read this letter may well say with Warwick in St 
Joan, ** 1 wonder.” —I am, Sir, &e., A: ee 


BICYCLES 


raron.| 


REAR LIGHTS FOR 
| To the Editor of the Svi 
Sin, Mr. G. Herbert Stancer is th 


hat the danger to cyclists ou 


mouthpiece of a small 
clique who profess to believe t 
roads will be increased by their being compclled to make 
themselves visible, by lamp or reflector. 

In these days of extremely powerful headliviits to su FES 
that a motorist cannot pull up within the range of his vision is 


obviously absurd, 


I have driven thousands of miles at night. and. thouch I 
Jrave never touched a eveli t. TL never drive after dark wit nit 
a deadiy fear of doing so Tam, Sis, & 

E B.. Inve 


County Clib, Leicester. 
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TIPS IN TRAINS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsvor.] 

Sir,— As no one better authorized than myself has written in 
reply to Mr. Grieve’s letter on this subject, an extract from 
which appeared in your issue of April 2ith, may IT make what 
{ believe to be an accurate correction of his supposition that 
the restaurant-car waiters on railways “reap the largest 
harvest” of tips, and (because he could find no mention of 
this “* moncy-winning ~ class, as he calls them) enjoy also 
high wages 

[ have been credibly informed on more than one railway 
line, and by more than one waiter on each, that their rate of 
pay is, according to present wage-standards, very low indeed 
the average wage being, I understand, about 33s. a week, 
presumably on the hypothesis that this amount would be 
easily augmented by tips te a more reasonable income. 

In regard to these tips, however. I am again informed, and 
I fect pretty sure it is true, that the Head Waiter reecives a! 
the tips, that the rest are bound to hand over to him their own 
takings, aud that from this total he returns to each a small 
percentage, keeping the bulk himself. 

Moreover, in some cases, if not in all, a complaint in regard 


to this custom would lead to instant dismissal, for as one 





waiter put it to me two years ago, * There are always plenty 
waiting to step in.’ There have been cases, according to four 
different waiters, when the job has had to be bought, literally, 
of the Head Waiter. 

One man, who was looking so racked with anxiety that I 
had questioned him, told ine that his wife was il, and that he 
simply did net dare ask for a day off to look after hei: and 
this same aman told me that he bad never yet been able to 
take home as mitt 

Ihe said fso dik 

, 


meal, bué that usually the meals for travellers follow one 


hous £2 from his job. 


others) that they are supposed to have a 





another so closely and people will sit so lone after meals 

that all the waiters can ect in the way of a meal is snatched 

mouthfuls at odd moments. The man whom I have just 

referred to also said that though he joined his train at, I 
' 


think, about seven-thirty in the morning, he never got any- 


thine to eat before three in the afternoon, breakfast not being 
tHowed them; and generally the travellers were at dinner 
until the train reached its destination at night on the home- 
ward trip, the result being that he got no supper until he 
reached heme about nine. He said. * But its something 
regular, anyway, and just keeps us from starvation.” Lis 
rent in the town he fed to live in was 14s. 6d. a week. 

On one journey, when there were not many people, I sat 
im ny single seat and watched the tips received by my waiter. 
From eleven passengers, including myself, they totalled 
ts. 4el., of which IT gave Is. (this was first-class !). I asked 
him how much of that he would get, and he said probably 
none of it, because no one knew just what daily total the 
Head Waiter received, so no one could (even if he dared) say 
anything. Tam, Sir, &e., 

RUBBERNECK, 


1 rere 
rHANKS 
| To the Editor of the Svecrstror.] 

Sin, | should be grateful if you would allow me to thank an 
anonyinous friend who regularly sends me, through the post, 
a copy of the Spectator, This is just one of those kindly 
actions which add sweetness to life, and i should like to assure 
my unknown friend that i greatly appreciate his gift.—I am, 
Sir, X&e., Josern Casrir. 
Queenborough Vicarage, Kent. 


CHALLENGE TO 
REFORMATION ” 


[To the editor of the Svecrxvor.] 


~ THE THE 


Sir. Writing on kmpire Day one naturally has the highest 
interests of our national life and religion in mind. May 1, 
therefore, be allowed to draw special attention to the announce- 
ment on another page of the great Royal Albert Hall meeting 
on ‘Tuesday evening next, when the Home Secretary, Sir 
William: Jovnson-Hicks. will take the chair? I shall be only 


too pleased to answer any enquiries, or to send tickets to those 
who have not so far obtained them,.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. M. Goocn, 
General Seeretary, 
World's Evangelical Alliance, 
19 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
Tur Two WorcEsSTERS 

Mr. C. Hf. D. Crimes, Jate chairman of the Church 
Immigration Welfare Society for W. Australia, writes: “J 
read with great pleasure the letter on the two Worcesteys--- 
as only the day before i had written to the Victoria League 
oa the subject of linking up places in England and our 
Dominions which have the same name. Your correspondent 
has put it excellently when he says that the normal 
human mind revolts at generalities. It is almost impossible 
to hope to get people at home to be keenly concerned with 
the whole of our Empire, and lectures, &¢., on it do as a 
matter of fact leave them largely untouched. But if we 
could get, say, the people of Hughenden in England to link 
up with Ilughenden in Queensland the problem is simpler. 
Yet onee create a real link and how much knowledge of each 
other's country may flow along this channel. To know 
something about the conditions of life in one township in 


Australia is to know a good deal about the life there generally, 
and once one starts on a particular line we all know how all 
sorts of bits of information which we should have etherwise 


passed by unnoticed are assimilated.” 
ECONOMY IN THE Civin Service 

Mr. A. Coorrr Key (Johannesburg) wrii 
year Sir Alineric FitzRoy suggested in the 


‘Karly in the 
Spectator that the 
Government might save large sums by advancing the retivrin 
age of civil servants. Mr. H.C. Havenea, the Union Minister 

| 


ly made some remarks di 


i 


t stinetly pertinent 


of Finance, recent 
to this matter. 
administration and pension fund retired as to seventy-five 


Assuming that members of the Transvaal 


per cent. at the carliest age 55, and only twenty-five would 
remain until they were sixty, an earlier actuaria! report brought 
out the deficiency at £25,000 and a later one at £56.000 
(without, however, taking into account increased saleries), 
This by way of preliminary explanation. ‘The point in relation 
to Sir Almeric’s opinion is contained in the following extract 
from the Minister's Budget speech :— 

‘The retiring age during the last five years has probably been 
unduly low owing to the process of reorganization and retrenchment 
which has been going on, and it is hoped that in future the average 


of retirement may be substantially increased. The retiring age is a 
very important factor. It iscaleulated that if all the members retired 
at 55 the liability on the fund would be £450,000 more than it would 
be if they all retired at 60, so that when public servants retire at a 


generally earlier age it has a very important bearing on the fund. 

M. Blackwell: * Why not keep them on to 60 7?’ 

The Minister of Finance: * Generally, now, if a publie servant 
is fit he is kept on; his period is generally extended year by year. 
It is hoped that in other respects as well the valuation made 
year may turn out to be on the conservative side, for example, 
that a rather higher rate of interest than that assurmed muy be 
earned, and that the revision of the scales of pay in 1923 may redu 
the increase in salaries below that anticipated. 


POETRY 
BALLADE OF COLLEENS 


Ip all the young maidens were blackbirds and thrushes — 

Sing merry, sing merry, now fly not away ! 

I'd find me a garden of green flowering bushes, 

Where all the voung maidens might nest them in May. 
With lilae and cherry, 
And Autumn's red berry 
And oh, we'll sing merry at dawning of day! 


If all the young maidens were birds in my spinne ys-— 
Sing clearly, sing clearly, now fly not from me! 

Not a thrush would I part with for ten golden guineas, 
Nor barter a blackbird for pearls of the sea, 

I'd love them so dearly, 

So late and so early— 

And oh, we'll sing clearly from every tall tree ! 

Hamisn MACLAREN, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE MAKING OF LINCOLN 


(CoryRIGHT IN THE Unitep StTaTes OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


The Prairie Years. 
2vois. £2 2s. net.) 


Abraham Lincoln. By Carl Sandburg. 


(Jonathan Cape. 
Mr. LiNCOLN’S personality has always presented a problem to 
the world. How did it happen that an oafish country lawyer 
from the Middle West, without much education, without 
culture, without even a lucrative practice, as soon as he 
stepped into the White House proved to be a great and a 
courageous statesman, in whom inspiration appeared to be a 
perfect substitute for experience ? He found himself in the 
midst of an embittered constitutional crisis—nay, in the midst 
of a great revolution in which the fiercest of human passions 
were engaged: passions concerned with Nationalism, Free- 
dom, Money, Trade, Imperialism, and the old and world-wide 
controversy of whether a Democratic people could tolerate 
the ownership of one man by another. If these problems had 
been in a latent state, a raw rail-splitter might have managed 
to dawdle through his term of office as President. But they 
were not latent. Each one of them was fiercely clamorous for 
solution. Men saw red on every one of these problems, and 
when they met each other their hands went automatically to 
their hip pockets. 

In a word, when Lincoln got to the top of the political ladder 
he found that it was half rotten, and that a tornado was 
blowing round the scaffolding to the summit of which he had 
climbed. No wonder that the outside world, and a great 
part of the American world, believed that, as miracles did not 
happen—of this they were assured in that epoch—there must 
be disaster and failure on the highest scale. The man was 
obviously not fit for the job, and so they could see nothing 
but destruction for his country. But the miracle did happen. 
The Janky, uncouth, untrained, or apparently untrained, 
Westerner was no sooner installed in Washington than men 
began to see that the power had passed into competent and 
self-reliant hands. The lawyer from Ilinois had turned into 
a statesman capable of understanding great issues and of 
Tiere was a man not awed by 
Here was 


settling them in a great way. 
rumour, frightened by words, or spoilt by vanity. 
aman capable of ruling, and, what is much more difficult for a 
human being, incapable of being intoxicated by power. Too 
often power goes to the heads even of men ordinarily wise and 
cautious. Even the few who are not intoxicated are apt, like 
Lord Melbourne, to become cynical, or, like Cromwell, to think 
that those who sit in the seat of the mighty must make com- 
promises with their consciences and balance between the forces 
of good and evil. 

That a man of so little experience in public affairs as Lineoln 
should be capable of meeting successfully the forces of seces- 
sion, when led and controlled by an aristocratic Junta ren. 
dered fierce and powerful by their control of seven or eight 
million slaves, was a miracle. It was a super-miracle that this 
same man, suddenly confronted with the problems of war, of 
strategy, of organization and of equipment for war by land 
and sea, and with a series of dangerous and intricate inter 
national problems, should have kept an equal mind, and never 
blenched at the ordeal. The great ones of the earth would not, 
or rather could not, believe that the dishevelled lawyer-politi- 
cian from Tilinois could understand and deal with the thousand 
and one problems which beset the Chief of State in a great 
nation. So blind were they, indeed, that they actually mis- 
understood Lincoln's greatest piece of statesmanship, the in- 
sistence that the issue should be tried on the count of national 
unity versus secession, and not on the second count of slavery. 
Lincoln’s great and comprehensive mind saw that here was 
the question which once solved would 
Again, he saw that 


the master question 
automatically solve the slavery problem. 
the question of the Union was the one which would least divide 
ind most concentrate the forees inclined to support him. 
Lincoln was as great in his discernment of what was possible 
ind what impossible, and what was the better opinion when 
two opinions seemed almost equally good, as he was in his 
purity of purpose and singleness of aim. 

To help gs unravel the Lincoln mystery is the aim of Mr. 
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Carl Sandburg’s deeply interesting volumes. He has entitled 
them—and it is a very good title—The Prairie Years. A less 
cloquent sub-title, but one perhaps more illuminative, would 
have been The Making of Lincoln. That is what the two 
volumes describe. With great skill and subtlety Mr. Sandburg 
shows us the environment out of which Lincoln emerged. 
Without any overstraining he makes us realize that there was 
no miracle and little mystery in the finished product—Lincoln 
the Statesman. Though unknown to academic bowers, 
Lincoln was no ignoramus. He had trained himself at the 
University best suited to his genius and character—the Uni- 
versity formed by his fellow-men. Lincoln’s parents went 
West, and Lincoln “ grew up with the West” if ever a man 
did. 

What did this mean? It meant that his boyhood, hig 
youth, and the earlier part of his middle manhood were spent 
under the most stimulating and exciting circumstances con- 
ceivable for the makiug of a statesman in a dynamic com- 
munity. Great forces, great hopes, and great aspirations were 
stirring the nation, and especially the State in which Lincoln 
lived, and these endowed those who shared them with power 
and wisdom. The men who made Illinois made themselves 
men in the process. 

Through the places in which Lincoln lived poured a vast 
cataract of human beings; Southerners, Northerners, New 
Englanders, Irishmen, Englishmen, Scotsmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Italians, filled the covered waggons which in endless 
streams passed over the Prairies with their faces to the West. 
Every road, every town caught something of that instinct 
which informed the Universities of the Middle Ages. When 
men came together, not under the conditions of Sleepy 
Hollow, but of revolution, or of some great migration such 
as those of the Goths and the Tartars, there is plenty of 
education ready for those who can receive:it. The migratory 
and nomadic life fires and stimulates. Iluman life cannot 
moulder, degenerate, or be under-developed when lived as 
Lincoln lived it. No man of intellect, granted that he has 
learnt to read and write, can be deprived of education. He 
gives it to himself. To get the best results he may want a 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 
i 
Please write for illustrated pros- 


pectus of the series of Stipple 
Engravings in colour, “ The 
Dance,” “ The Swing,” “ Blind 
Man’s Buff,” and “ The Concert,” 
after Jean Baptiste Pater, the 
favourite of the French School of 
Painters of the eighteenth century, 
which are as nearly exact replicas 
of the originals as is possible to 





obiain. The subjects are most 
attractive in colour, depicting the 
out-door amusements of the time, 
the fair dames and gallant cava- 
liers arrayed in dazzling silks and 
satins keeping holiday beneath the 
shadows of enchanting glades or 


on sunlit flowery lawns. 


ES, 
53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Berlin Address: Bendlerstr. 36, Berlin, W. 10 
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library ; but even a bookshelf will do, as we see in Lincoln's 
tase. A Bible, a Shakespeare, a Milton, a copy of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, The Constitution of the United States, and the 
Declaration of Independence will do all that is necessary. 

In a community such as that in which Lincoln lived the 
mind is never quiescent. Young and old, men and women, 
talk and sharpen their wits upon each other as did the Athe- 
nians. Argument is argument whether in the Agora, a 
grocery store, at the crossroads, or in a covered waggon. 

Lincoln was by nature an admirable describer, arguer, and 
raconteur, and he used his opportunities to develop an un- 
rivalled Press style. In the last resort style comes from clear- 
ness of thought. If you have sifted and sorted your thoughts, 
the appropriate words will largely come of themselves. Lincoln 
thought clearly, and the phrases which he had learned in the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Milton. and Blackstone gave him all the 
rhetorical ornament he wanted. 

It will be amusing to a nation so much given over to 
organization as America to find how homely Lincoln was in his 
mental apparatus, and how little he depended upon card 
indexes and all those things to which most English-speaking 
people now attach so much importance : 

“ The habit stuck to him of reading out loud to himself whatever 

he wanted particularly to remember, and of reading out loud as he 
wrote. The proverb about * wits gone a-wool-gathering,’ he applied 
to some of his own moods. Whitney noticed him often during a 
court session ‘with his mind completely withdrawn from the busy 
scene before his eyes, as abstracted as if he were in absolute and 
unbroken solitude.” Whitney noticed also: ‘* Lincoln had no 
method, system, or order in his exterior affairs ; no library, clerk, 
no index rerum, no diary. When he wanted to preserve a memor- 
andum, he noted it down on a cerd and stuck it in a drawer or in 
his vest pocket or his hat. While outside of his mind all was 
anarchy and confusion, inside all was symmetry and method. His 
mind was his workshop ; he needed no office, no pen, ink and paper ; 
he could perform his chief labor by self-introspection.’ For his 
important business matters he had an envelope marked, * When 
you can't find it anywhere else, look in this.’ ” 
Yet no one could have described him as a young man once 
described President Polk: “a bewildered, confounded, and 
miserably perplexed man.’ And yet with all this, as the 
neighbours said of him, he was a man who * could make a cat 
laugh.” 
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Merchandise 


Through an organized Merchandise Department, 
the Westminster Bank is well practised in the 
handling of all manner of goods, and is prepared 
to have any consignment unloaded, warehoused, 
and insured at the shortest notice. It will issue 
sampling and delivery orders against pro rata pay- 
ments of buyers designated by the customer, and 
is always ready to help the latter to find a market 
and in every way to extend his connexions. Detailed 
information may be obtained from the Foreign Branch, 
82 Cornhill, E.C.3 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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RESULT OF THE COMPETITION 

The Editor offered a prize of £5 for **‘ A Specimen Day.” 
WE received a very great number of entries for this competition, 
and we feel proud that so many of our readers wrote for us 
so frankly the circumstances, pleasures and trials of their 
lives. And amongst the entries we were struck, again and 
again, by the ordinary, unexclamatory heroism of attitude 
with which people face those trials. It all sounds common- 
place, perhaps, if no sympathy is brought to bear. We 
are. unaccustomed to think much of the sturdiness and self. 
sacrifice involved in “ running a home.’ The wife of a struge 
gling * professional man,” the old maiden aunt who keeps 
up courage and a kindly heart on a small income, the general 
practitioner, the small shopkeeper, the nurse, the school- 
teacher, the self-reliant business girl—all of these get little 
enough credit for the energy and hard work they expend. 

This is not said to minimize the heroism of other * labourers.” 
The most tragic of all stories were told by men on the dole, 
men who tried hard to get jobs of any kind and found that 
nobody wanted them, men who, through unemployment, 
began to feel, in drab despair, that they might become 
* unemployable.” The mind, as one competitor expressed 
it, had lost its objective. We quote a vivid and bitter picture 
from ** Teribus * :— 

“. .. To-day is pay day—for some—at the Bureau, so I make 
tracks for it and arrive sharp 2.15. You take your place in the 
long queue that is waiting outside, and is being regulated by two 
portenteus-looking policemen, then the door is opened and there 
is a mad rush to receive the ‘dole. You get up to the counter 
and present your card, and the first question you are asked is— 
‘Were you working yesterday, Smith 7?’ As if any self-respecting 
man would come to an Exchange if he could get work. Your 


answer is ‘No!’ ‘No, what?’ ‘No working.’ ‘Sign there, 
initials only.” You sign the book, and also the pay slip, which you 
return to get counter-signed by the Clerk. ‘* D—, that’s not 


Friday ! You've signed for Wednesday, man. Sign over again.’ 
Some poor devil getting it in the neck. Then you line up before 
the pay Clerk, and your name and the amount is called out, and 
you hold out your hand in humility and thank God we won the 
Great War. . An elderly man next to me—lI could see by his 
face there was something wrong—was refused benefit. I asked 
him what was wrong, and he told me the Clerk said there was 
nothing for him. He seemed quite stunned. I advised him to 
go and see the Manager and waited until he came out, when he 
said there was some mistake, he would get a *‘ committee’ next 
week, 

We offer our thanks to * Teribus,* Mr. John F. Sanderson, 
and * Galloridian ” for their descriptiens of a day in the lives 
of men most unwillingly unemployed. 

We had descriptions of typical days for the gold-miner, 
the sheep-farmer, the storekeeper, the bank clerk, the rent 
collector, the exciseman, the journeyman tailor, the missionary, 
the gymnast, the private secretary, the diplomat, the soldier, 
the potter, the sempstress—in fact, scarcely a craft, a trade 
or a profession was omitted. Several octogenarians wrote 
to prove how bravely they, too, kept up in the world— how 
they refused to spend their lives apathetically, and tried 
hard to be of service. 

Some of the entries were a little too much “ written up ~ ; 
some, on the other hand, were bare catalogues of events. 
But there were ten times more entries of very great merit 
than we could mention. Not all were tales of laborious days, 
though the tales of weariness overcome, of pain borne cheer- 
fully, have naturally left most effect on us. Miss Pauline 
Toller, by the way, introduced her entry (a very good one) 
with a strange piece of information : 

** By knocking my head six times on the bedpost the night 
before, I always manage to awake at six o'clock.” 

It seems invidious, among so many excellent entries, to 
mention names. We thank ali our contributors, and especially 
** A Modern Apprentice,” W. M. Bissett, ** Clerk in Clover,” 
J. W. Meares, Mary Ryle, * Tugs,” * Jack Tar,” U-—H—, 
Virginia North, J. Kerslake, E. Wallis, F. Ismay, ** A Woman 
of Leisure,” Agnes Taunton, Reginald B. Sayers, Arthur FE. 
Jones, ‘ Anglo-Egyptian,” ‘ Cam,” Monica Brooksbank, 
“Chava,” D. Reid, ‘“ Lueas Lacassagne,” ‘ Victorian,” 
“Ww. P. B.,” * Provisecur,” ** Solamin Ben Daoud,” * Septua- 
genarian,” ‘* Colonist,” and ** Polyglot.” 
but none of them could we leave out. The final choice rested 
between * Peter's Wife ~ (for a pleasant, intelligent, lively and 


It is a large list, 


charming description of a day with a family of children) ; 
** Pygmalion ~ (for a straightforward but rather satiric account 
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of the trials of * an ordinary stenographer”); ‘* Bramante ” 
(who tells of the trials of * those Cinderellas of the Architectural 
profession assistants *); and ‘ Mary 
Dominy.” It time could decide to 
vive the prize outright to “ Mary Dominy”’; we so little 
expected to find such an entry in this competition. But 
whether it is politic or noi, the entry is certainly the most 
moving of all and the prize must be awarded to it. 
A SPECIMEN DAY. 


king. 


ithe temporary 


was some before we 


7 aim. I am wa 

Am [ really waking? Or is this still nightmare? Surely it 
is only a dream—this cloud on my mind, this horror, this con- 
sciousness of something dreadfully wrong. 

A knock at the door and the housemaid is drawing the blinds. 

No. It isnot adream. Iam waking. It is another day dawn- 
ing, another specimen day, another day to be lived through. I 
am speechless with dismay. 

For | have been suffering from melancholia for 240 days: and 
nobody. least of all myself. knows what is the matter with me. 
Nor do we know that I have still 672 such days ahead of me and 
that on the 673rd the cloud is to lift and 1 am to find myself in 
a world [ shal! understand and enjoy and control as I have never 
understood or enjoyed or controlled it before. 


J must get up. 1 pass along the passage to the bathroom. T 
overhear the housemaid, a little bewildered saying. ‘* She never 
so much as says ‘(Ciood morning’ to me when I take in her water.” 
Another voice says, “ But why did you come back to her; was 
she alw ays like thi 

I dont hear Merys answer. What can she answer? She 
wa \ happy wit! rive nee and eame back to be my housemaid 

i She is bewildered. But Mary ! What can I say to you 
when ud v the blinds If ] spoke at all it would be to Say, 
“Mary. help me! seve me! My mind has gone. Don't make 
me fa wnother day.” 

{ must not speak. What can Mary do? Harley Street has 
{ i ol hye h it to save mo in the end. 

B kfast fairl . Thece is the bustle of the busy ones, 
‘ an +t} e setiles down to its day's routine. 

i) I must vo to see Cool i 

\ little storm was | vn up, so easy to deal with in the old 
le » touch of uine interest in Cook's side of it and the 
thing ould be ettled. I daren’t begin to discuss it. | ERV, 
* Cook. I have t! rea ith in your discretion. I] leave it to 
Vi ! 
wat” rk bewild ] my meflc iency. She becomes a trifle 
too famil Wi i says to the girls is this, Mam. IJ SUVS, 
* She's a made ladv. that’s what she is.’ ”’ 

What is a “made lady. Cook ? T never heard the phrase.” 

li seems a made lady is one who is not her husband's social 
equal and finds erself unequal to the duties of a mistress. 

‘QOnite clever Ide t your Cook! I walk into the drawing 
room thinking it out. Quite a clever tdea. A “nade lady.”” 
it would « xplain my behaviour. 1 almost laueh out loud, a thing 
T have not done for months. Cook! Youre not such a fool as 
you look! And you almost mmede me laugh. I am grateful 
for that. 

Now what to do? TI Jeok out at the garden, the children’s 
bievele shed, the summer house—e world of problems that are 
too much for me. Shut the door, shut them out. I cannot face 
them. My mind is blurred and gone. 

Give me the papers, Perhaps they will pass the time till lunch. 

I read and read and read and remember nothing. ‘*A man 
run over.’ Lucky dog. If it had been me that policeman on 
point duty would have put out his interfering hand and saved 
me. An earthquake in Japan, the houses falling.” Now that’s 
the sort of thing—a general smash, everything finished, crashing 
and ruin, confusion and oblivion, wreckage and disappearance. 


I'llread that again. That's quite good reading. That will tide me 
over till lunch. The day passes somehow. 

After tea Nurse asks may she go out thisevening instead of next. 

**Oh ves, Nurse, do, of course.” 

But when the door closes behind her I have to set my teeth. 
After all nothing happen. IL can give them their toys. I 
can surely bath two children and then they ll be in bed. i set 
teeth. It is like finding yourself in a boat with your children 


can 


ny 
out at sea. The oars are there and you know how to row and 
there is no storm. Only, you have no hands. 

We get through the evening. At last, thank Heaven, at last 
they are in bed. IT am too exhausted for words. I fling myself 
on my bed. I can’t begin to rest. I am so tired. 

But a little more and J shall understand how it‘is actually con- 
ecivable that anyone should vent their feelings on a child. I 
ought not to be with children. 

{ no longer look for help or struggle myself. Harley Street 
has had one shot at me and here FT arm, ‘Leave her alone, she'll 


manage. She'll do the things. She looks after the children, 
doesn't she. when the nurse is out She does. gut is this 
Harley Street's idea of life and health and happiness ? Is it the 
best thev ean do ? 

it must be. There is no hope. I don’t even question that. 
My mind is too confused and tired. It’s gone. There's nothing left 


but the power to « ndure. to hold on from one moment to the next. 


Sut don’t leave children with a woman who is holding on and 
dumb with terror. 
Dinner—an evening of gentle politeness masking a bewildered 


husband and a dumb bewildered wife. 
And then bed. Shut the door, get into bed and then that blessed 
druv a book. Ten hours behind a shut door and drawn curtains 


and a book till sleep comes. Heaven } Mary Domixy. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Mr. Poiie Gvuepatita modestly calls his studies of the men 
who made the United States a sketchbook. He says “ five 
generations ago the United States leapt from the trap-door 
of history. This startling event was achieved by some men 
and in spite of others. Kepeatedly portrayed, they somehow 
fail to stand vividly in the world’s memory.’ But never 
have bolder and pictures been drawn of the 
eighteenth-century statesmen and soldiers concerned in the 
greatest drama of history. Lord Chatham making his dying 
speech to the Lords, the thunders of Burke, the racially 
English Washington, and Franklin, ** the mildest Ajax that 
ever defied the lightning,” stand vividly before us. 
with human interest and full of delicate allusion 
it is invidious to select a single passage, but the opening 
paragraphs of the Essay on Washington are truly a model of 
cogent and luminous prose. 
that in the author we find * the paladin to whom we look to 
Everyone 





more life-like 


In a book 


so. bright 


Sir Edmund Gosse has well said 


deliver us from the dragon of historical dreariness.”’ 


who reads history should read this book. (Independence Day. 
By Philip Guedalla. Murray. 12s.) 
% % 5 * 


The Chicago Daily News has sent us a privately issued edition 
of World Chancelleries, being articles by Mr. iKdward Price 
Bell on the statesmen of Europe. As this book is not available 
to the general public, we ihe 
from the introduction by Mr. 
wrought statements of sentiment and opinion we 


can only following 
Coolidge, ** In these ca 


have ... 


quote 


efully 


a peculiarly suggestive and important achievement in the 
field of international conciliation.” We congratulate the 
Chicago Daily News on this very fitting tribute to the me mory 
of their great editor and proprietor, Mr. Victor Lawson: the 


essays provide us with a very bright and interesting piciure 
of men controlling the fate of nations. 
: % * % 

There is revolt in every line of Mr. Siegfricd Sassoon’s work, 
revolt against history, tradition, the crowds in Hyde Park, the 
Daily Mail and vinous academic discussions on Socialism. 
Hlis insurgent Satirical Poems (Heinemann, 38s. 6d.) 
very and well worth reading by those who would 
study the spirit of the times. 
poetry, yet some of them may live, for they say neatly and 
incisively what some people fecl, especially when their fivers 


ure 
modern 
These verses may not be great 


are rather out of order. 
2x « * * 

We have received the first two booklets of the Forum Series 
published by Messrs. Watts at Is. each. Mr. Julian Huxley, 
in The Stream of Life, tells his hearers (these essays were 
first prepared for broadcasting) of the continuity of life, 
evolution, and the hope of betterment, the last being a 
short but powerful plea for the better understanding of 
eugenics. In The Religion of an Artist Mr. John Collier writes 
simply and with deep sincerity from his rationalistic ‘stand- 
point of ethies, sex and citizenship. His title is a misnomer, 
however, for he has no religion but a moral code. 

* * C ** 

The Religious Tract Society have published a charming 
book in Friends of Vield and Forest by Miss E. EK. Helme 
(7s. 6d.), with sixteen very attractive illustrations in colour by 
Miss Barbara Briggs. The Water Mole (** a nice clean little 
gentleman”) has a particularly good illustration and text, so 
' grock * the night hunter, and the Otter, and the 
The author says she once had a Welsh terrier who 


also have 
Iledgchog. 


would carry a hedgehog in his mouth. This is a book for 
children: we spent a happy hour with it. 
* 2 * 
The marvellous subtlety of the Hindu mind could not be 


better exemplified in modern times than by the work of Sir 
Jagadis Chunder Bose. in The 
(Longmans, 16s.) the author gives us the results of a quarter 


Nervous Mechanism of Plants 
of a century's experiments, proving that the nervous system 
) n evolved to a high degree of perfection. 
While it too early to predict all the results of this 
research there is no doubt that Sir Jagadis has proved once 
new methods, the essential unity of all life. 


of plants has be 
may be 


again, and by 
This book is too technical for the general public but is of far 


reaching importance, 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
SCOTSMAN 


Lord Fife and his Factor. Fdited by 
Yayler. (Heinemann. 21s.) 


Alistair and Henrietta 


Winiiam Rost was factor and confidential friend to Lord 
Fife, and their correspondence, which lasted from 17638 till 
about 1800, together with accounts, bills, &e., all carefully 
preserved, filled ** seven imimeuse cases.” 

From this mass of material the editors had to choose, 
and their workmanship points to the selection having been 
made in a competent manner. Amateurs in history-writing 
are primarily people who take themselves more seriously 
than their subject, which certainly cannot be said about 
the authors of this book. In an interesting series of well 
annotated letters they have given a vivid picture of one of 
those who in the second half of the eighteenth century formed 
the political set in Great Britain. 

Lord Fife sat in the House of Commons from 1754 to 1790 ; 
till 1784 for Banffshire, which, between the Union and the 
first Reform Act, the Duffs represented for fifty years, and 
after 1832 without break from 1837 till 1893. Ife was no 
place-hunter ; ** IT am in such a way in the world,” he wrote 
to the Duke of Neweastle in 1755, “ as to have little or no 
occasion to trouble Your Grace with demands.” But, though 
independent, he usually supported the King’s Government, 
considering this the proper rule of Parliamentary conduct. 
Whig orators and historians have managed to confuse Tory 
gentlemen biassed in favour of authority with parasites 
intent on places and pensions, whilst the Tory accounts of 
the “ Whig oligarchy ” give an equally incomplete picture 
of the other side. A series of monographs about minor 
Members of Parliament, whose names and ideas are hardly 
ever considered and whose influence is usually underrated, 
would yield a different picture of one of the most gifted, 
active, and inventive generations in British history. 

Lord Fife’s political thinking at the time of the American 
Revolution is typical of a vast volume of British opinion. 
Though anxious to ayoid war (of which, as a true Scot, he 
disliked the expense), in 1775 he was distinctly anti-American. 
By 1776 he saw that * we gain no credit by our operations 
in America,’ and by 1777 wished for “a period to this 
American war. Our most sanguine and victorious expecta. 
tions will not make all up, we are exhausting ourselves.” 
In February, 1778, he welcomed Lord North's Conciliatory 
Proposals as ** the only means of getting out of the Horrid 
Scrape we are in,” adding ; -- 

*T pray God that punishment may fall on the heads of those who 
have made so bad a use of the great exerted force of this Country 
and misspent so much blood and treasure .. .” 

He voted (against the Ministers) for a special war-tay on 
Government salaries and pensions, and was 
sarcastic about the King himself :— 


becoming 


“The King is amusing himself with going about to visit shipss 
ete... . It looks like Playing with rattles and whistles when so 
tremendous a power is arm’d to attack us. The Toulon fleet is 
certainly sailed ours is waiting till great Personages be amus'd 
with the sight of it.” 

Still, he continued to support the Government, as is shown 
by the circular letter from Lord North, in November, 1779, 
inviting his attendance. But by 1783 Lord Fife had 
travelled the full length from North to Shelburne, whose 
government he supported on the peace treaty in February, 
1783 :— 

ae have no connection with them. but T love Te ace and wish to 
give my vote of disapprobation of this, and abuse came but ill from 
a set of men who has brought the bad peace on us, for I think 
whatever is humiliating in it is owing to War makers, and not to 
Peace-makers.” 

Politics, however, form only a small part of this corres- 
pondence; but again and again in it one comes across 
remarks which make one’s thoughts wander to the great 
events of those days. Thus in a letter of March 20th, 1777, 
occurs the following sentence : 

“There din’d here last Sunday Genl. Grant, Genl. Fraser, Col. 
Morris, Lord William Gordon, and Troup, so you see Tam washing 
away offences in a moderate way.” 

The editors add that * these were some of Lord Vife's 
political opponents,” which is correct; they were all, in 
some way or other, connected with his political rival. the 


——= 
a 


Duke of Gordon. But much more should be said about at 
least three of them. “ Genl. Grant” is probably James 
Grant, M.P. for Wick Burghs, home on leave from America, 
where he had served in the Seven Years’ War, been Governor 
of East Florida, 1763-1773, and was now serving once more, 
but where his overbearing manners had done more harm than 
his service had done good. Years later Christopher Gadsden, 
one of the bitterest of the anti-British in the Revolution, stil} 
preserved the documents relating to an encounter between 
James Grant and a Colonial officer during the Cherokee War in 
1761. ** Genl. Fraser” is Simon Fraser, M.P. for Inverness-shire, 
the son of the Lord Lovat executed in 1747, himself attainted 
but pardoned; barred by Lord Hardwicke from standing 
for Parliament in 1754, he proved his loyalty in the Seven 
Years’ War by raising the Fraser Highlanders and serving 
with them under Wolfe; and in 1776 he again raised two 
Highland battalions for service in America. ‘* Col. Morris” 
is undoubtedly Long Staats Morris, M.P. for Elgin Burghs, 
a New Yorker by birth, brother of the American revolutionary 
and ambassador, Gouverneur Morris ; he married the widow 
of the second Duke of Gordon and died a General! in the 
British Army. A dinner with these three men in the year 
of Saratoga, at the height of the American crisis! But 
perhaps they did not talk about America at all; foremost 
in their minds was probably the old feud between the 
Duffs and the Gordons, 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1924! 


Survey of International Affairs, 1924. By A. J. Tovilee, 
(Osford University Press. 25s.) 


We are all under a great obligation to the British Institute 
of International Affairs, the Oxford University Press, and to 
Sir Daniel Stevenson for this continuation of Professor 
Toynbee’s Survey of International Affairs. There is nothias 
like it in any language, and though history may correct some 
of the values and proportions it is obvious that every historian 
will find it indispensable. Toynbee carefully 
joins up the threads of his first volume, and in dealing with 
the history of schemes for Security and Disarmament and 
with the restriction of immigration into the United States 
he goes further back than the year 1924. which is the nominal 
scope of the book. A hundred important pages are given 
to the foreign relations of Russia, with an occasional i}!uminat- 
ing and parallel thrown in. Two 
hundred are given to the rest of Europe, to Reparations. to 
France and Germany, with the occupation of the Ruhr 
Valley and the Dawes Plan, to Italy's relations with Turkey 
and the Balkans, and the Balkan countries’ relations with 
each other and Hungary, and so on from Finland to Jubaland ; 
and Great Britain's part in most of these affairs. We cannot 
possibly summarize the contents, but the reader will find 
all that he secks. And there is more ; for instance, an extremely 
interesting section upon the Movement of Population, which 
includes a very serious view of the present position in France. 
Professor ‘Toynbee records a mass of facts almost without 
comment and yet makes the narrative as exciting as any 
fiction, and the interplay of national characteristics is as 
fascinating as any novyelist’s character drawing. Even in 
recording the Separatist Movement in the Rhineland he 
makes no comment, and truly none is needed, for the bare 
reeord of facts can only be read as a disgraceful blot on modern 
European civilization, a scandal which none of us would have 
believed possible if it had not occurred. On the occupation 
of the Ruhr Valley he allows himself this introductory com- 
ment : 


Professor 


unexpected historical 


* Kither party took action against the other which, according to 
the international convention of contemporary Western society, 
could only be justified in dealing with enemy populations and 
Governments, and which would have led inevitably to a formal 
declaration of war if at that time Germany had possessed an organ- 
ized army capable of offering any resistance to the armies of Belgium 
and France. The position may perhaps be described most accur- 
ately as a state of war without a military front. At any rate, it 15 
difficult to see in what respect the struggle that took place in the 
occupied German territories during these months differed from that 
which had been carried on in the occupied Belgian and French 
territories between August, 1914, and November, 1918.” 


The third 


We entirely agree with -the first two sentenees, 
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Country Lire 


COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 
beautifully illustrated particulars of 
hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. It is the 
recognised advertising medium for 
COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 


~© 4 


M.C.C. 


also stands for 


The 
More —_— dene 


By D. J. KNIGHT. 
With a Foreword by JACK HOBBS. 
ever written; 
coach. 


The finest be 0k Ol) cricket 


by a great batsman and an expert 


With 103 photographs that really 
teach. every boy should have it, and 
every club member who means to 


improve his game this year. as. net. 


Lawn Tennis. How to Become a 
Good Player. 

By CHARLES IIITERONS, the 

Queen’s Club Coach. Brief instruction 

illustrated by photographs. Is. 

Mount and Man. A Key to Better 
Horsemanship. 

By Lt.-Col. M. FF. McTAGGART, 

D.S.O. Illustrated by LioneL Epwarps, 

The new classic on horsemanship. 

Third Impression. 12s. 6d, 


Fishing. 

Idited by HORACE C. ILUTCHIN- 
SON. 2 Vols, with 432 illustrations. 
15s. each. The finest work on fishing 
ever issued, = 

lor of these or other. 
Country Life Books, write to Dept. B, 
Country Life, Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, IV.C. 2 


particulars 





























CHARMING FIRST NOVEL 
NOW A BEST SELLER 


THE GREEN 2 by Ry 
LACQUER S24 
PAVIL 1ON Se ‘S 


pete 08g XVUHth 
Century Fantasy, 
beautifully tase ated 
with ten cuts by 


EDMUND DULAC 
B) 
BEAUCLERK 


€ Prospectus Post Free. 


THIS 





HELEN 


86 Net. 


A BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL BY 


. D. BERESFORD 
THAT KIND OF MAN 


A masterly study of ed but unsuccessful 
novelist aud the 1 part he faces the 


Supreme Crisi 
NOVEL BY A 
LBLIE PROMISIS 
YA T E S 
CENTRE 


PIRST 


IDER 


AN INTERESTING 
NEW WRITER OF CON 

HANNAH 
IRENE IN) THI 

76 Net 





BEST ” 


THE 


FAMOUS 
NOVELS 


| “NONE BUT 
COLLINS’ 
DETECTIVE 


An exceptionally clever New Novel by 


| AGATHA CHRISTIE 


THE MURDER OF 
ROGER ACKROYD 


ing agpene Detective Storv written 


within re 7,0 Net 


FREEMAN Ww ILL S CROFTS 
INSPECTOR FRENCH AND JHE 
CHEYNE MYSTURY 
sy the Brilliant Author of THE CASK. 7/6 Net 
—. § List of over 30 Famous Detective 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books <= 





NEW NOVELS. 
The Blue Poppy. 


By CUTHBERT BAINES, 


7s. Od. net. 


Author of “The Down 


Train.” 
rary Supplement: “As a full-blooded ‘ shocker’ the 
novel, "besides being very well written, is thrilling and cleverly 
aone 
Prem: A Tale of Modern India. 
By H. K. GORDON. 
Country Life: * Among novels on Indian life, and we h read 
many, it stz sate by itself in excellence.” 
The Uncharted Sea. 
By STEP HEN KING-HALL. 
G.RK.’s Weekly ‘Fun and drama, love and tragedy are present 


in equal proportions in this breezy story of the China Seas.” 








THE ROMANTIC THEORY OF POETRY: an | 
Examination in the Light of Croce’s Aesthetic. 


By A. FE, POWELL (Ars. Dodds), sometime William 
Noble Fellow of Liverpool | niversity. 12s. 6d. net. 

Times Literary Supplement: * We hnow of no better, no more 

eareful or illuminating exposition of the conception of poetry held 


by the than this ef Mrs. Dodd 


A STUDY OF THE OCEANS. — 
By J. JOHNSTONE, D.Sc., Professor of Oc 


English romantics 


ecanog- 


raphy in the ( niversity of L. veepool. Ws , fxd . net. 
Times Litere te (eo as * This is an adn l hook, and 
of its various qualiti it is hard to say w ich | ul admire the most.” 


HERTHA AYRTON, 1854-1923: A Memoir. 


By EVELYN SH ARP. With Ilustrations. 15s. net. 
Sunday Tin > * ilertha Ayrton wa 1 ve re } woman, 
nd her story ts eo by Feet aaa wil n alm ric qual that 

mm thi hing ; ji 


A HISTORY OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 
By E. W. MORRIS, llouse ¢ rmoyernor New Ind 


With entirely new rations, 7s. Od. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & co, Maddex Si., W.1 
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The Romantic ’90s. 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNF. 

Trontispicce by Max Beerbohm, and 17 
Letters. 10/6 net. 

Fascinating recollections of Lon dor n it ‘Vell 

rich in stories of Tennyson, Iry Ibsen, Mc 

burne, Oscar Wilde, and others, - one who knew 


The India Office 


Facsimile 


ow Teriod,” 
edith, Swin- 


hem all 







SIR MALCOLM SETON, K.C.B. 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State for India since 1924, 
7/6 net. 
The third volume ‘ of Popular Handhe the 
Cin Departments of Stat niided The Whiteh all — 


THE HOME OFFICE, by Sir E, Troup, 
and THE MINISTRY. OF HEAL ri by 
K.C.B, Each 7/6 net. 


ste 

Iircady Issued 
B.C.B., B.C. Vad, 
' Newshoime, 


Digging for Lost African Gods 


COUNT BYRON KHUN DE PROROK, F.R.G.S. 
25/- net. 
A fascinating sccount of five years’ archeological discoveries 
round Carthage and Utrea, meliudin lescription of the 
uncarthing of the Sanctuary of Tenet.. du / ted 


The Charwoman’s Shadow 


pictues ” NSANY. 


Of | | t 
me? ay wats yo Aha 7 I wht herd idea 
« lh wa dug up hi ic hoo! 


The Complete Opera Book 


GUSTAV _KOBBF. 
198 Operas, 410 Leading Airs. 64 Illustrations. 
i5 het. 
VY} Ss) wor: R htly claims to be the most comoreh ve 
24+ BEDFORD STREET 














Cassell lam Books 
Fourteen English Judges 


THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 


2nd Impression. Pils Dice DCL. LLD, 
‘The best accomplishme “nt of Lord Birkenhead's versatile career, 
—Westminster Gazette. ‘It is at once a brilliant Contribution to 
history to biography, to politics and to law.” Liverpool Daily 
Courier. “It is very characteristic of his keen brain.””—Daily Sketch 

With 15 Haif-t iv 25/- net 


My Life as an Explorer. 


by SVEN HEDIN 


records of a lifetime of travel 
ler Guardian, “ The most fascinating 
, ar or . “ey 

Morning Pest. It is far more 
fiction. 2 6 > 1 les. We th 167 


“Few more ente?taining or exciting 
have been written.””——Meanch: 
book of travel ever written. 
exciting hoo any piece of 
Lliustrati vy the author and 


A Naturalist’ Ss Pils crimage 
by RICHRRD KEARTON 


a jre 25 net 


“Full of good stori and ¢€ xperiences as traveller, 
journalis Daily Choa tele. highly entertaining = re Hy of 
~ z olog cal expericuees both in cor try l 1 le I 


-y 
ay 
°9 and 
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The South ioe of” o- 
A 


by MAJOR A. J. A. DOUGLA S. F.R. 
P. H. JOHNSON, B.A., B.Sc., 


#% 
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Being an account of the cruise of the Yacht “ St. 

outh Pacific. It portrays the real ul romance ¢ ! 
peoples of Southern Seas as they are l 

rracetul yet crisp narrative is a wealth tion 
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The Perfect ieee 
J. B. Hobbs i in Action by A. ie er pherprdeiy a 


1 
& Cricne i I i ‘ 
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ie Gold 2:2 tmp. by COMPTON MACKENZIE 
oe of Mr. Macke vite! best 2 «4 
] our as it is in beat ty.” Daily Grapl ae. 2 lt ! t | 
ccna great and beautiful . . novel that il } rished 
vongst the hterary treasures of ti ear MH era M 
Red Earth et my by JANE. ENGLAND 
* A vivid description of life in South Africa . . . powerful l 
full of local colour.”’—Lastern Mornis Net “A very gripping 
first novel. . . . The whole story reads 1 a transcript from 
life.”’~-Datly Graphic. “ Is exceptionally well done.”’-—}/ ; 
Unresting Year by ALICE. MASSIE 
A fascinating stery of the days of frill nd flounces. Jt shows 
that, despite the respectable reiicenee of Victorian mes, love 
quickened and dominated them—ceven as it does to-day. 


Once I Was Blind = #4)» ANDREW STEWART 


An intensive study of a man and his wife; the one—mean, big 
and self-righteous; the other—large-souled, patient, loving, and 
lovable. “© Literally reeks of the stuff of human life.” 


Chronicle. 


Adam’s Breed «:: ' 


** Nothing finer in the fiction of len I; st decad day 
©“ One of the finest and most pois ant thi: in contemporary fictior 
—-ALrreD Noyes, in the Books 


by y Mystery Lady > ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


A rattling yarn which will keep many jog-trot citi nt of | 
I Sirminghan Gas , = bh B Tfeet story of its ¢ » told v i 
intinite charm and sple did ly } , 


The Fulfilment of Deslac "hasan 


vy RADCLYFFE HALL 


Sequel to “ Daphne Bruno.” by F BNE. oe JRAYMOND 
"" Decidedly his best.”—Birmingham Pe asure to read 
ub wut pleasant people ond not psychol e, monstr S 

“A novel which is at one vividly. real pict cot 


porary Iife and a first-rate st 


Ann of the Stems of ‘ew 


_ by DORIC COLLYER 


“Cleverly told, the author makes ve devel loped cter of 

h gine.” Daily J ’ “A rem kable I ol rio 

z ° Fi } VW 
The Misleading Lady by S. ANDREW WOOD 
7 \ lwely, o-ahe " story.” . * A vivac 1 tor } 
Each One pr" Us by W. HAROLD THOMSON 
le Hes Pail : pn: ae gr = a ‘Sere a —— 

n ul a. 2 : 

Roush Passages by ALICE PERRIN 
* The spell of the cleverly wielded in t volume of ‘ 
stories,” Western M Loo Mrs. Perrin he top of 


Cassell ’s, London, E.C. 4 
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is too controversial. We also protest against a sting in the 
tail of a footnote on page 469, which seems to be a criticism 
of the white settlers in Kenya which should not be made 
when no justification is offered and no defence possible. 
One more of his comments is of great interest. In dealing 
with the First Hungarian Protocol of March, 1924, in which 
Hungary declared her voluntary acceptance of the obligations 
imposed by the Treaty of the Trianon, he writes :— 

“Jt introduced the two new principles of voluntariness and 
reciprocity which afterwards inspired the German Government's 
offer cf the 9th February, 1925, to the Principal European Allied 
Powers and Belgium.” 

That sentence must make any reader ponder upon the merits 
and demerits of dictated treaties. 

The volume has appendices of treaties, State documents, 
&e., a good index and some useful maps. It is fully documenté 
is proof of extraordinary care. 
out 


and the general accuracy 
In these hundred 
Professor ‘Toynbee in only two mistakes. 
crept in mention of an Italian High Commissioner in the 
Rhineland ; and in a note on page 335 the author seems to 
accept the accusation that Great Britain * actually participated 
in the occupation of Dusseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort ” 
jn 1921. We did not do so; unfortunately Mr. Lloyd George 
would not at the moment risk taking the strong line which 
His Majesty's Government took a year earlier when the French 
oecupied Frankfort and four other towns for about five days. 
We ought to have put a stop to a tentative precedent for the 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley. We did not, but neither did 
we actually participate in it. 

One point which cheers us will be found beneath the surface. 


five large pages we have caught 


On page 312 there has 


Nothing has convinced us more than reading this book of 
the immense advance in prestige and power made by the 
The book is not so gloomy 
The period is marked by a 


League of Nations since 1924. 
a whole as might be expected. 
great advance of reasonableness and voluntary agreement, 
as testified by Professor ‘Toynbee in his comment on the First 
Hungarian Protocol and when he records a prolific crop of 
amicable conventions and well treaties 
between the countries of the Little Entente, Hungary and 
Italy. These were excellent signs and they have not deceived 
us yet. We wonder that he has chosen for the period the 
gloomy motto, Jmpendent atrae formidinis ora superne. The 
world will look forward to the Survey for 1925, and we hope 


agreements as as 





ae 


that Professor Toynbee will read further on in the passage 
from Lucretius and feel justified in stopping for his next 
motto when he comes to the line, Zum color in nigris evistit 
nubibus arqui, 


EXPLAINED 


A. ee 


ARCHITECTURE 


Howard 
bid.) 


Architecture Explained. By tobertsen, F 


S.A.D.G. (Ernest Benn. 7s. 
Wuen people uninstructed in architecture ask for a primer 
of the art there can be no doubt what book to recommend to 
them. Lethaby’s in the Home 
University series rests unrivalled in its clear philosophy and 
But its prime intention is historical : 


Professor small manual 
its literary excellence. 
the criticism implied in the version of facts that it presents is 
nowhere sulliciently expounded for the inexperienced reader to 
its In Architecture Explained Mr. Howard 
Robertson, to two hundred 


grasp theory. 


although limiting himself odd 


pages, tries to present the elements equally of history and of 


criticism. He tells the reader what to think not only of what 
has been but of what Mr. J. C. Squire in his 
introductory note describes the book as a “ clear and pene- 
technical knowledge 


should be. 


trating study, which shows at once great 
(kept well in subjection here), fine aesthetic appreciation and a 
firm grasp of the social relations of the art.” On the whole 
this praise is well deserved. Mr. Robertson, as the Principal 
of the largest architectural school in this country, is an 
IIe is also a skilful architect, and well 
This, his second 


experienced teacher. 
to 
is a very good sort of book for its purpose and deserves to 


accustomed write about his art. book, 
be read by everyone who is curious as to what architecture 
really may be. 

In the last of the three historical chapters which prelude 


his discussion of the * Principles of Design,’ Mr. Robertson 


gives seemingly irrefutable reasons why rapid change and 
development are to be expected in the architectural idiom of to- 
day. He hopes that the calm intellectuality of which the 
post-Renaissance styles are capable may be fully realized by 
us, and enriched by the infusion of the elastic and resourceful 
genius of Gothic. It 
this is to demand an impossible 


is a matter of opinion whether or not 
reconciliation of opposites, 


but it is a matter of certainty that modern methods of 
construction are already forcing compromise upon all ex- 
clusive holders of either ideal. At the end of the book 


Mr. Robertson adds to his prophecy of the architecture of 
the future the suggestion that continuing high cost of building 


will lead to “ elimination of much of the detail which we 
expect merely through habit and association, a more consum- 
mate contrast of solid and void. light and shade. and the 
obtaining of effects through strong vertical and horizontal 


lines.” This is beth probable and desirable. The predictable 
effects of “ zoning” on design, and what “ zoning” is, 
must be left for the reader to discover here for himself. 
* Character in Architecture,” “ The Question of Styles,” 
* Present Day Architecture in England,” in America and in 
Europe are also intelligently discussed. There are a 


moderately eood bibliography and index, 


WILLIAM HICKEY’S MEMOIRS 


Memoirs of William Hickey. Edited by Alfred Spencer 
(Hurst and Blackett. 21s.) 
Tut fourth volume of William Hickey’s Memoirs is--we 


say it boldly—the best. [t is not less entertaining, not less 
frank, does not give a less vivid picture of life at the end of 
the eighteenth century than those which have already been 
read with so much gusto and praised with so much discrimina- 
tion. It is Hickey better therefore, 
more human, more able to command the sympathy of the 


himself who is and, 


average man. Young Hickey from his teens onward was such 
a rullian as to alienate in some degree the sympathy of his 
It is 
Gentleman 


reader and make him a little ashamed of his company. 
impossible to enthralled by “ The 

Attorney's” narrative. Elis to make 
style enhance the interest of his lightest adventures amounts 


not be 


capacity his grave 
almost to genius. This sense of alienation is not due so much 
to his flagrant dull of 
impeachable honesty as to the total absence of the quality 


lawlessness, his scnse honour, his 


which distinguishes his great prototype Pepys, we mean the 


quality of forgivableness. Some men are born with it 


and not. 
his ** too indulgent ” father could not quite forgive him. 

But Hickey at fifty was a much more decent He 
was approaching that moral average which he never wished 


some are Young Hickey was without it. Even 


man. 


to surpass. Even in early days he showed traces of kindness. 
He was lavish with money and the friends whom his hospitality 
attracted found him ready to help them in trouble ; 
Witness his pitv for the West Indian 
the 


noirs deals 


moreover 
he hated oppression. 
slaves whom he when his travels took him across 
Atlantic. In India—this last 
almost entirely with life in Calcutta 


Anglo-Indian Soctety under 


saw 
volume of his m 
he showed a real under- 
standing of the subject race. 

John Company as he depicts it 
settlers who felt themselves to be at home in India. 
thing went for the best it took between three and four months 


delays. however, were common and shipwreck 


was un intimate society of 
If every- 


to get out there : 
Naturally, the voyage back was not lightly undertaken, 
and a good many children up in the East. 
Doubtless they were more at their ease in India than we are 
to-day. For one thing the colour question did not oppress 
them in the least ; they doubted neither their right nor their 
ability to govern. They knew nothing of the white man’s 
burden but only of his opportunity. 
account of the circle in which he lived without a certain fecling 
of pride in the innate sense of justice which inspired a rather 
coarse set of men, a plutocracy delighting in their many 
servants, their horses, their wines, their rupees, bringing up 


likely. 
were brought 


One cannot read Hickey’s 


their half-caste children openly and without shame, yet, 
according to their lights doing right by the mass of dark 
people among whom they were as a drop in the ocean. Even 
when fear made them cruel they still thought justly. The 


Sepoys whom General Cradock’s tyrannous orders roused to 
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revolt got more sympathy than a society, endangered by their 
fury, dared express. 

, Manners change very much in a century and a quarter, 
and nothing strikes the reader of these pages more strangely 
than the emotionalism displayed by the men. We are con- 
stantly hearing of people thrown off their mental balance 
and even dying from sorrow, shock or anxiety. True, they 
“never flinched from the bottle” which may account for 
some of their nervous depression. The fact that religion 
played no apparent part in their lives may also have had 
something to do with the prevalence of nervous despair. 
Spiritual matters are only alluded to very stiffly and usually 
in connexion with funerals, the dead person being spoken 
of as “ joining’? someone else in the tomb or else as going to 
enjoy the “ eternal bliss” to which his good conduct “ fully 
entitled him.” The evangelical movement was soon to change 
the Caleutta atmosphere, but by then Hickey had pursued his 
adventurous way back to Europe. He left India with 
tears and bitter regrets, being with difliculty restrained from 
returning before he boarded the ship. He hated the sea, 
pluckily as he took its dangers. It was, he said, the smell, 
the darkness of his cabin, * the horrid screeching and crying 
of children being sent home for education or what is worse, 
their vociferous mirth when playing their gambols in the 
steerage,” which he dreaded. After a bad passage and many 
adventures he got home, settled down with his sisters to life 
in an English village, and wrote no more. 


. 


THE PRELUDE 


Edited from the Manuscripts by Ernest 
25s.) 


Wordsworth’s Prelude. 

de Selincourt. (Oxford Press. 
Wer serene and happy people who believe The Prelude to 
be of the fullest importance to English literature welcome 
Professor de Selincourt’s book. It is a work that needs no 
praise, so impressive is it, so rightly proportioned in its 
sanity, and enthusiastic in its detail. Its perfection 
will give joy to many a grateful reader. 

Mr. de Selincourt has worked from the five almost complete 
extant manuscripts of the poem scribed at various periods 
during the years 1805-39. Upon this study he has superimposed 
a minute examination of the several notebooks and other 
manuscripts, some eight in all, containing drafts of portions 
of the poem. ‘Those who know the difficulties of deciphering 
Wordsworth’s diseased handwriting (for such the poet half 
confessed it to be) will realize the toughness of the medium 
in which this patient scholar worked. From the huge, 
incoherent, and often self-contradictory mass, however, he 
has planned a double text, which, with the footnotes, gives 
us an immediate and orderly presentation of the poem, both 
us it was conceived, and as it was metamorphosed by the 
poct’s timid hand at the dictation of the Time Spirit. 

On the left-hand page is the poem as it was written by 
Wordsworth while still round about the thirties, a maturing 
genius in the full sap of his growth, strengthened by that 
stormy passion of his love in France, and dewed by the calmer 
companionship of Mary Hutchinson and his sister Dorothy. 
Yo the establishment of this text Mr. de Selineourt must 
have brought an infinite amount of labour ; so much tracking 
down, checking, comparing, and collation has it involved. 

On the right-hand page is the text approved by the poet 
when he was eighty years old, sobered and disappointed by 
success, and somewhat cowed by the disastrous conduct of 
that Nature in whom at first he had found only a bridal joy. 

In additions to the texts, and alternative readings of the 
footnotes, there are a portrait of the poct at thirty-five, 
several reproductions of pages of the various manuscripts, 
and an exhaustive collection of end-notes. ‘To crown all, we 
have an introduction which should serve as a model for editors 
in general. It is a critical history of the growth of the poem. 
Working on the manuscripts, it interprets them in the light of 
the knowledge derived from the poet's own letters and life, 
and from those of the people in his circle. ‘The whole book 
convinces us that it is one of the most finished picces of 
conscientious and loving scholarship that the English genius 
has ever produced. 

What now of the poem, its nature and its form? I feel 
that the greatness of its idea lies in this: that it voices the 
essential method by which the English religious spirit manifests 


so 


— 


itself. We cannot say that Shakespeare did precisely that, 
English as he was, he yet was not enough insulated; he 
carried still the stress and agony of the westward-migrating 
Nordie¢s in his soul. There was the mid-European terror of g 
vaster Nature—the endless forests, the merciless plaing— 
in his relationship to Earth. There was not the quietist, 
half-pagan village church in his heart, for he had not settled, 
That may explain why he is a national poet to most of the 
European countries. Nor did Milton, with his Roma 
grandeur, his political and moral rancour, his wilful perversion 
of our prosodic technique, achieve what we find in Wordsworth, 
Rather Chaucer and Spenser were his spiritual ancestors, 
and prepared his path. 

What was that path? It was to give a body to our natiye 
sentiment toward the mystery of life. That sentiment hag 
a special quality. It is not wholly pantheistic, nor is it wholly 
deist. Again, it has something of a formalist cast, which jg 
manifested in a national habit, by foreign critics mistakenly 
called sordid and materialist. That facet rationalized itself 
in Herbert Spencer. Strangely enough, the only philosopher 
who I think fully represents the whole of this English religious 
spirit is the Dutch Jew, Spinoza. His methodical system is 
too vast and all-embracing to be sectionalized as pantheistic, 
Again, his formal fitting of the idea of God into Substance 
is essentially English in its concrete mysticism. The Prelude 
brings over to our soil the exalted philosophic genius of 
Spinoza, and translates it into a poetic and more tangible 
expression. In doing so it attains an elastic strength and 
unity that hold the most various and eccentric speculations 
and experiences together, and give them that single force 
which makes Wordsworth so unattainable, so elusively superb, 
even in his most querulously trivial mood. 

A comparison of the 1805 and the 1850 texts proves that he 
never lost that powerful dynamic. Time passed, and enabled 
him to perfect the technique that brought our blank verse 
back to the natural way from which Milton’s egotistic genius 
had diverted it. But his conformity to ecclesiasticism was 
only the prudent action of his surface consciousness. In 
both texts we find :— 

“T was only then 
Contented, when with ineflable, 
1 felt. the sentiment of Being spread 
O'er all that moves and all that seemeth still; 
O'er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart.”’ 


bliss 


That is the English vision of God, if it be accepted that 
there is any other than individual illumination. It is the core 
of Wordsworth’s genius, and he never changed. The 1805 
text may have been toned down by the ageing man, as 
approaching death dimmed the torrents’ roar and the birds’ 
song. For his own comfort, he had to make that inward voice 
more independent of the phenomena of nature, the better to 
ensure its identity beyond the grave. 

I remember hearing The Faery Queen likened to a cathedral. 
The Prelude may be called a noble wood, planted by the poet 
on the slopes of Life; tended by him through the years of 
maturity and old age. It stands now with the winds of 
heaven murmuring amongst its branches. To those whe 
will stay to listen, that sound is the voice of God. 

Ricuarp Cuurcu. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE EDITOR OF 


THE “FIELD” 


Sunlit Hours: a Record of Sport 
Theodore Andrea Cook, Editor of the Field. 


The and Life. By 


(Nisbet. 18s.) 

Tue great difficulty in any biography is deciding what to 
leave out. Sir Theodore Cook has simplified his task by 
settling in advance that his retrospect, which gocs back 
to the late ‘*seventies, should recall only what was_ jolly. 


Naturally, he warns his readers against concluding that 
every writer on sport has a splendid time all the time ; but 


most of us will wish we had had his chances —none the less 
because he made most of them for himself. Nobody gets into 
the Oxford cight except by hard slogging; but to have got 
there is one of the best passports to life—especially when 
the Blue is also a scholar, a horseman, and a fine all-round 
athlete. To judge by this book, rowing remained for Sit 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Tuesday, June Ist, at 7.30 p.m. 


THE CHALLENGE TO 
THE REFORMATION 


_GREAT UNITED MEETING. 








ed in order that London and the Country may witness the 
re ment determination of the Churches of the Reformation to 
oppose by all lawful means the Anglo-Catholic attack on the 


’rotestant Reformed Character of the National Cc hurch; 


ihe proposals 
fo reintroduce 


into eur Communion Service Reservation of the 
Sacrament and other doctrines associated with the Mass which were 
definitely repudiated at the Reformation; and further Conversations, 
such a. those st Malines, with a view to reunion with the Roman 
Catholic Chure < w hike unreformed and intolerant of other Churches 

Loup Sprakrks are being specially installed so that all wil he able 


to hear distinetly i ccomeang s and Resolution 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. ‘JOYNSON.-HICKS, 
art «+ M.P. 


THE RIGHT REV. ‘BISHOP E. A. KNOX, D.D. 
THE yeRv REV. A. S. INCH, D.D. , 
(Ex. Alodcrator United Free Church ef Scotland.) 


nav. R. MOraT GAUTREY. 


sident Met rope wa liurch Federati n.) 
LADY BATES. 
( lem he ’ ce ibly ) 


REV. ‘THomas NIGHTINGALE. a 
National C« police ree Chu Ss. 
REV, THOMAS J. PULVERTAFT, M.A. 
THE LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL CHOIR 
HORUS OF 1,000 VOICES. 


DOORS OPEN a 6.30. MUSIC AND CHOIR 6.30—7.30. 
IMPORPANT TRAVELLING F AC till ry. Those givin ay to 


London by any Railway can obta on application a voucher for 
presentation at their local Railway Mt ition entitling them to “Returt i 
Ratlway ‘Vickets at single fare and one-third 


ADMISSION BY TICKET ONLY. 
Balcony and Gallery FREE. Arena Zs. Amphitheatre Stalls 
2s. 6d. Boxes £2 (10 seats), £1 12s. (8 seats), £1 (5 seats). 
(Single seat in a box 5s.) 


Early application for Tickets is desirable, which should be addressed 
to Mr. H. MARTYN GOOCH, M.B.E., General Secretary, 


WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 


19 RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1. 






These big advantages are secured ; :—maximum resistance to side-slip, greater 
resistance to wheel spin, increased safety in braking, greater durability, 
Every motorist will welcome this new tread—evolved by ‘ ‘the founders of the pneumatic tyre int dustry.” 
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LID., BIKMINGHAM. 
Branches throughout the World, 
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Triple Stud Tread which is 
now standard on alli 


DUNLOP TYRES 


(WIRED-TYPE) 


A New Dunlop Tread!—designed by Dunlop experts to meet the new conditions 
imposed by modern tyre requirements—invo!ving the use of low pressures providing Tuos: 
great ly increased comfort. 


The p-esent world-famous tread will remain as standard oa Dunlop Tyres of the 
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Theodore the dominant interest, though the most brilliant 
Sof his passages have to do with horses—a subject which lends 
itself better to literature. But it would be unjust and 
ungrateful to suggest that this is a book only for athletes 
and sportsmen. For example, Sir Theodore Cook was lucky 
enough to run into the arms of Dumas fils at Mont St. Michel, 
and French scholar enough to tempt him to describe how Dumas 
pere Was brought (after the hilarious celebration of a dramatic 
success) before the authorities at Rouen— he. 
andall the company. Asked his name and quality, ** Dumas,” 
said he, * Alexandre, and: if in the town where 
Corneille was born, I should call myself auteur dramatique.” 
** Dejazet,” 


his leading lady, 
I were not 
The leading lady came next. said she, ** Félicie, 
and if I were not in the town where Joan of Are was burnt, 
ie me dirais pucelle (1 should call myself a Maid).” There 
are heaps of such stories and the book ends with a whole 
bouquet of them. Highly commended, and recommended. 


LITERATURE 
VICTORY. By A. 


(Londen: Allen and Unwin. 


CURRENT 


THE LIMITATIONS OF 
translated by cc. ¥s sev. 


Fabre -Luce, 
}2s. 6d. 
net.) 
Tur competent translator and the publishers of Count Max 
Montgelas’ apologia for Germany, The Case for the Central 
Powers, Which we reviewed some months ago, now give us an 
English version of M. Fabre-Luce’s La Victoire, of which a 
reat part is again a defence of Germany's policy up_ to 
\ugust, 191-4. 
and other correspondence and speech-making of 1914, and 
| traces controversies from 1870 onward. He finds for 
which to blame M. Deleassé, M. Poinearé and others in France, 
Kor Germany he finds many 


The author goes minutely into the diplomatic 
much 
and M. Isvolsky in Russia. 
excuses. The Kaiser, his Chancellors and diplomats were 
misled, were victims of panic which upset the best intentions 
In fact, the War arose out of muddles for which 





and so on, 


everyone was to blame, nobody more than another, though 
M. Fabre-Luce gives the impression that he would like to 
blame M. Poineare 
Of course there is some truth in it, 


that His Majesty's Government and Lord Giey of Fallodon 


most of all. All this is very unsatisfying. 


It is even a tenable view 


¢ by bellicose threats in that 


July ; but if anyone blames Great Britain for directly secking 
peace can he blame her more than Germany for bringing about 
the War ? If M. Poinearé did make up his stubborn and 


nded to attack and that he 
must meet the challenge, is that as blameworthy as the inten- 
to Nothing that 
Germany was willing to challenge the world and that there lay 
We far 


necessarily in 


fatalistic mind that Germany int 


tion attack ? here shakes our conviction 


shall me know for certain how 


the 


‘the chief crime. ver 


Serbian. (not Serbian Government) went 


Austria could justify a local war, 
We can 


general impression, drawn from conflicting 


baiting Austria, nor how 
still less how far 


only aceept the 


she wilfully risked a European War. 
evidence, that Germany could have prevented the War and 
did not care to. This impression is not wiped out even by a 
With the rest of the 


book, which condemns M. Poincaré’s policy after the Peace 


Frenchman's efforts to whitewash her. 
and ends with hopeful passages on the League of Nations, we 
We do not look at French policy from M. Fabre- 
Luce’s angle, apparentiy that of an international pacifist of 


ran agree, 
the Left, but we have seen that it was of disservice to France 
and to Europe. 


By 
net.) 


Mauri Parmelee. 


BLOCKADE AND SEA POWER. 


(London: Hutchinson and Co. 15s. 


ding Tuose: who remember Mr. Parmelee’s work in London in 1917 


ater of the 


ind 1918 as one of the United States delegation, and chairman 


Rationing and Statistical Committee which advised 


lity, the Allied Blockade Committee on the supplics apportioned 


try. 


*‘o neutrals when materials and tonnage were so short, will 


ype de disappointed in the views that he has formed. He is weleome 


fo decry the horrors of war generally and its inhumanity or 
estiality, but he writes with a grating tone of blame upon the 
Mies and his own country for breaches of international Jaw 
nd for our treatment of neutrals in the War that he knew. 
fet he knows perfectly well that we did our utmost to observe 
he law and to consider the needs of neutrals ; that the early 


oluble protests of the United States turned in 1917 into 


deprecation of our squeamishness and incitements to tighten 
up the Blockade in every possible way ; and he helped to do 
it. Though we put pressure on neutrals that we were loth to 
put, no one can blame us for doing so when we were figliting 
on land with our backs to the wall, and when the submarines 
threatened with starvation. He that 
exercised force against them ; everything was done by agree- 


us knows we never 
ments with them in which we gave some valuable considera- 
tion, which we could have withheld, for what we demanded. 
Hlis facts are generally correct, though a reader might be misled 
here and List 
piece of British law properly controlling British 
The second part of the book is a plea fora World State instead 
of the League of Nations. Mr. Parmelee i: 
at this, as his fellow-countryman, Mr. Newfang, did in a 
book which we reviewed lately, but here again he disappoints 
us by the tone he uses towards the League. He blames the 
4 


trite 


there, e.g., upon the Statutory which was a 


{s. 


Tht 
SUbDIect 


at liberty to aim 


Powers for their predominance and for refusing greater res 
II 


immense step forward which they did take. 


tions on their national sovereignty. has no sense of the 
As an example 
of his confusion, he objects to the inclusion of the Covenant in 
the Treaty. Of that was not ideal. But did M. 
Clemenceau want it? Did Mr. Lloyd George go deeply into 
that matter?) Every mind in Europe was concentrated on 
the Treaty ; the Treaty was going to be carried out. If the 
Covenant, a novelty with lukewarm support, did not stand as 
part of the Treaty, it would probably have been forgotten by 
now. Mr. ignorant of Dr. Wilson's 
purpose in insisting and in sacrificing other desires to sccure 
the inclusion. 


course 


Parmelee seems entirely 


DEVOTIONS TOGETHER WITH DEATH’S DUEL. By 
John Donne, with an introduction by W. H. Draper. Simpkine 


3s. Gd.) 
Tins neat little book offers in a more available form than the 
luxurious edition of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes 
mind of Donne, as expressed in his prose ; 


an insight into the 
it follows well upon 
Mrs. Simpson's useful study of his prose works, and is a suit- 
able complement to that Juminous and masterly essay on his 
religion lately 

Cutflying Pi losophy. The Ma ot 
clear and dignified introduction, and 


to Prof 


which we noticed in Mr. Seneourt’s book, 


ter the ‘Temple writes a 
shows wisdom both in 
. ; 


Lin including with the 
s, and Isaac Walton's 


referring ssor Saints 


devotions the me 


uryY an 


t famous of the ser 


pron 


charming Life of Donne. so that the whole book is a useful 
supplement, within reach of all, to those poems which our « " 
gem ration has found so con ental. kor. indeed, Don ws 
temper was 2 marvellous tissue of subtlety and passion. .And 
the energy of bis mind was cqual to the mystical fervour he 
derived from « ‘ploring ithe capacities of hi body and his soul, 
and those worlds which in the height of passion they create 


from and for one another. in his vouth he delighted in dis- 


tilling an cestasy from his refi son the flesh as il rok 


of love’s mvsteric or in symbolizing his spiritual union 


t en Which had fed on the blood of each. 


with his beloved by the 


I 
sermon he 


In this famous clucidates his idea of life in death 
by analyses of abortion and reflection both on the womb and 
worms. The devotions show his tireless mind finding «a 


distraction from: his wearisome iHiness in noting down apposite 


reflections which are like all his turns of thought — intimate, 

claborate, arrowy, exquisite, odd. 

BROKEN EARTH. By M Hindus. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
7s. Od. net.) 


Ir this description of the Russian peasant is as true as from 
internal evidence it secms to be, Broken Earth is a volume of 
The writer is a Russian 
who, having become an 
American citizen, revisits his old home after an absence of 
nineteen years in order to gather from the talk of the people 
the general outline the effects of the revolution. Mr. 
Hindus tells us that he uses the word * people” “ not in the 
Kinglish but in the Russian sense, 
that 


no little interest and importance. 
} 
born and bred in an isolated village, 


Ol 


meaning the dark masses ; 


is, the muczhih, the peasant. In the last analysis he is 


Russia.’ The impressions which the reader will gather are 
distinctly subversive of nuich that we have read of revolu- 
tionary Liussia. Vor instance, the real oppression seems 


taxation to which the 
Indeed, 
for the 


villa 


a high rate of 


to be the 
peasant opposes a 


imposition of 
so high is the 


\ illage tra Kk 


feigned poverty. 
ibole 


, and inom 


amount charged that it is tnipos smen 
to continue in busines ny ves the blacksmiths’ 
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shop is shut and going to ruin, and the windmill is taken 
down; so that, although the Communists vociferate that 
the whole matter is being looked into, the state of rural 
communities scems distinctly worse than under a good landlord 
of the old regime. Of course, the landlords were not always 
good, but in Soviet Russia any estate is liable to be turned 
into a Sovkhos, a government model farm, and the manager 
of this farm stands to the people practically in place of the 


Jandlord. Mr. Hindus gives an attractive account of such a 
manager, whom he calls ** The Red Landlord.” He, poor 


man, is doing his best to work the land for the benefit of the 
villagers and is constantly baffled by their stupidity and 
carelessness. This ollicial complains to the author that the 
peasant thinks that as the Government operztes the place, 
he can steal and plunder with impunity. In the end the 
Government manager is compelled to be as strict with the 
peasants as was the old landlord, as otherwise cultivation 
of the land would cease. Yet with all the misery of ravaged 
forests, holdings too small to support their owners, there 
is what the Americans would call a spirit of “ uplift” in 
Soviet Russia which gives hope for the future, while the 
standard of sexual morality appears to be almost puritanically 
high. The lot of the Russian intellectual and of the older 
generation is, however, indeed piteous. “They do not 
count. They do not belong. They are only in the way.” 
The sordidness of life in Russian villages will seem incredible 
to English and American readers; for this, however, the 
revolution is not responsible. The book should be read by 
everyone interested in the fate of Russia under Bolshevist rule. 
NEW WORLD VISTAS. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 
A noon with this title and with a picture of Master Jackie 
Coogan on the wrapper looks exciting, but the inside is a sad 
disappointment, for it is a collection of essays with a mere 
mention of the adorable ‘* Jackie,” whom the author once 
saw in Whitehall, watching the changing of the Guard. 
What the rest of the book is about it is difficult to say and 
not worth while to puzzle over. 


FICTION 
A MIXED BAG 


Green Sandals. By Cecil Champain Lowis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Samuel Drummond. By Thomas Boyd. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Peol. By Anthony Bertram. (Allen and Unwin. 
King Heart. By Carola Oman. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


By James Wood. 


« 
7s. 6d.) 


Ix Creen Sandals Mr. Lowis has adopted the Wilkie Collins 
plan of telling the story of a mystery from the points of view 
of the different characters concerned in it. Mr. Lowis differs 
from the ordinary writer of detective storics too in that his 
characiers really ere characters. Honoria, the woman whose 
charm is in process of being extinguished by the wet blanket 
of a dismally unsuecessful husband, Venne the man of action, 
Staynes the man of intelectual pereeptiveness and weak 
Joyaltics——all and the small Burmese trading centre 
which is their setting Mr. Lowis has drawn with accurate 
fidelity. Indeed, they are drawn far too well for the plot. 
For, the truth of the matter is, we cannot care very much 
whether Honoria’s husband, a bankrupt trader in cotton picce- 
goods, was murdered or not. Unlike Mr. Staynes, we know 
from the beginning that Honoria was incapable of committing 
the crime. It would have been a more exciting story had we 
been shown Honoria from the point of view of ene of the 
gossips of the club at Mingin, instead of from her own. Mr. 
Lowis is ingenious and writes well; but, for a story of this 
kind, he has laid too many of his cards on the table. 

Samuel Drummond comes to us from America, and it, too, is 
a well-written story with real people in it. ‘The scene is Ohio 
in the middle of the last century, and the struggle of the 
Civil War varies the farmer-hero’s unccasing struggle with 
nature. Mr. Boyd has a pect’s fecling for the beauty of land- 
scape, and a sympathetic sense of comedy when he describes 
the quaint and kindly people who inhabit it. 

There is littl: comedy in The Pool. Tts virtue is that its 
author has attempted to depict the squalor ef slum life without 
any touch of false gentleness or prettiness. Long conversations 
in Cockney dialect fill the greater part of the book. The speech 
is lively and accurate and almost unendurably ugly ; it is 
when we consider the character of the heroine Resie that we 


these 


——, 


are doubtful. Seduced, when drunk, by a youth whom She has 
nick-named Boss-Eye, she plans a terrible revenge, Her 
crippled child shall live to slay his father. She anticipats 
this satisfying event, however, by placing bottles at 
beer in her seducer’s way and watching their effect q 
him. When the eleventh bottle has slipped from his 
and he has tried to grasp the twelfth bottle and tried in Vain, 
it occurs to Rosie that the man is unworthy of her vengeang 
So she ties two flat-irons to the waist of her half. 
imbecile baby and drops it into the Thames. After this shy 
marrics Bert, who is devoted to her in spite of his knoy. 
Iedge of these events, 








y 


King Heart is a romance of Scotland before the disaster of 
Flodden Field. Miss Oman has something of Maurice Hewletty 
gift for creating a richly coloured and sensuous world, like thg 
world of the Border Ballads. Readers will rejoice in it who 
like a hero to wear a gown of white damask flowered with 
gold, tunic and jacket of cloth of gold, hose of scarlet, and tg 
carry a striped carnation in his hand. 


AT 


Anita 


A “GOLD-DIGGER” 
the 
By 


Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. Love. sec 


Ltd). 
Aut New York in the late autumn began to drink thi 
literary cocktail. Twenty thousand copies a month of it ar 
being consumed on the other side. Now this irresponsible 
apérilif has crossed the Atlantic and—slightly overweighted 
by its masquerade as a full-length novel—makes its appeal 
to English readers. by t 


(Brentano's 
eX) 


LARGE ff j« 





The book is, of course, a satire—very cleverly executed, for | We 

> P* “hat 

never once does the authoress let the argot of the Bronx in nse 
which it is written relapse into ordinary American prose, | cove 


Indeed, it is safe to say that there is not a grammatical sen 
tence in the whole two hundred pages. There is not very much | pore 





true wit in it all, but a good deal of humour ; it is, for instance, : js 
an amusing idea that in Vienna the heroine should have an , Me 
interview with “ Dr. Froyd”: ‘So Dr. Froyd and I had 

quite a long talk in the English langwidge.”’ In the coursed ‘au 


this conversation the young lady demonstrated—doubtless to 
the surprise of the psychologist—that she never dreamt of 
anything at all. Though the details are humorous there iss 
devastating sameness in the heroine’s adventures ;_ this per 
haps would also be the case in a truthful autobiography of: ‘Let 
man-eating tigress. Greed, not sensuality, is the keynote od 

the production and no cleverness of writing can divest this 
theme of its inevitable sordidness, 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Black Scorpion. By Alastair Shannon. (Bles. 7s. 6d) ’ 
—Grey mist at the India Dock—an Indian shadowing Jack 
Calthorpe, late of the Madras Criminal Investigation Depart 
ment through the swirling fog—a meeting with Calthorpe’ 
double ina sailors’ public house—talk of a sect of nvurderers 
in India, whose victims are branded with a black scorpion; 
here is the beginning of an honest-to-goodness mystery yatt, 
with Seotland Yard, knifings, hangings, kidnappings, terre 
in India, intrigue in London, a charming heroine in the 
clutches of swarthy conspirators, and plenty of double 
Seotches for the principals, who certainly need strong stinuulant 
to meet their nerve-shattering adventures with the necessary 
nonchalanee. Calthorpe’s fianeée, Kathleen, is abducted by 7 
the Indians, also his valet. Needless to say, he rescues them ] 
both, and the villain, who opens the large trunk in which he 
believes he has smuggled Kathleen away, discovers thereit 
one of his own minions, much the worse for drink. The 
author knows his London well, and Madras even _ better. 

The plot, although fantastic, is not impossible and has beea 
planned with a knowledge of secret societies and _ police 
methods. <A curious feature of the conclusion is that we do 
not learn what happened to Azeem, the chief villain, although 
the other conspirators are duly punished. Perhaps Azeel™ Qo S} 
will live to fight another day. We hope so, for this story, 
while pretending to no subtleties of characterization, is full)_ 
of atmosphere and adventure; it is a thriller of the best = 
sort, written with pleasant streaks of humour and to ke 
enthusiastically recommended. 
By I. F. (Hodder and 


A Candle in the Hills. Grant. 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.).—England after a Red revolution Is 
the subject of this novel, in which the Communist Government 
is represented as almost purely evil. The story of the counter- 
revolution, which restores the powers of the Crown, is wel 
told ; but as a whole this is not a convincing story. = 
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ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 


DO NOT BE PUT OFF having your old tyre 














who make more money 0 tyres, and do not be pr iff 
by the advice of peopl ive had tyres retreaded by firm o 
do not understand t bu nd cannot really retroad ‘ 
We retread any make and any size tyre, from Giant Ir 1 
Charabanes to Motor Bike Tyre When we started retread ovet 
twenty years ago, we had small shop 50 & 30 ft. Now our works 


it i 

cover OVER TWO ACRES. 
This business could not have been built up if 
Almagam Retreading had not paid our customers. 





We are the manufacturers of BAL-LON-ETTE Tyres, & supply } 
wheels free for converting your car to take Balloon Tyres. : 
Mechanical Rubber Goods of all classes. Hose for every purpose. } 
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children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 
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quotations <tating the ages of parent and 


children. 
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tal Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 
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Lozenges, made only by Savory & Moore, will relieve it. Here are a 
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INDIGESTION. dD I er Absorbent Lo ! ve 1 

remedy L have been al to get. I have tried everything I ha een 
iz has done any l | dreaded to any 
ozen th red ef I « not praise them 

FLATULENCE.—‘ I am delighted to state that they a truly magical in 
their effect. All symptor of flatulenc lushed ch , etc., after meals 

e now at one lispersed; also the oppr V ings of fulness.’ 

LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA, WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN. 
* The ozenges certainly gave great relict. . . personally wi 
prescribe them.’ (Medical Man.) 

FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—* One or t red seem most 
useful in dispelling wind and other d f interfere with 
proper sleep.” 

HUNGER PAIN.—“ Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Loz only tl I 
know of that take way that int e * Ht J which ich 
acute suffering.”” (Medical M 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of Ch tSe 
A FREE SAMPLE 

of Dr. Tenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be t on applicatior Mention 

t! ype tur, an ddress: Savory & Moore, Ltd., Cl st » I King, 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 





Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 





Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 







a_ cost 


Burns slowly through 


the night withow 


attention. 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 











Can easily he stoked by a lady. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET : 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 











Agents 
Everywhere, 





£9,479,416 
£9,479,416 
£255,654,776 


Paid-up Capital : - 
Reserve Fund - - - 
Deposits, &c. (Dec. 1925) - 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Every description of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


business transacted. 


Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & Netional Provineial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corporatioa iimited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 
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PANTECHNICON 


Removal and Storage Service 
Established since 1830. 





Furniture Depositories and Strong Rooms in 
Central London. 

Experts in Household Removals, Warehousing, 
and Packing for Abroad. 

Special Accommodation for Storage of Luggage 
always accessible. 


MAY WE ESTIMATE AND ADVISE YOU 
FREE OF CHARGE ? 


Office and # >positories : 


MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE 
SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 





Telephone: 


Sloane 2/68 & 2/69. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
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BARRIERS 
ARTHUR 


SOME TO PROGRESS 


By W. KIDDY. 


Ir is very seldom that, with regard to the financial and 
commercial outlook, the signal of * All Clear’? can be 
given. Indeed, it might almost be said that such a signal 
could be regarded in itself with some suspicion. If there 
were no uncertainties or risks in finance and commerce, 
there would also probably be less of the spirit of enterprise, 
and it is certainly in no spirit of pessimism that cautious 
people in the market temper optimism after the 


strike with a recognition of certain serious difliculties 
whic! have to be overcome before it is possible to take 
anyi. ing like a clear view of the outlook, or even to eal- 


culate t'ie ultimate effects of the recent general strike. 
There are difliculties which have to be overcome both as 
regards mining organization and readiness on the part 
of miners to co-operate in increasing output, and some- 
what the same conditions also apply in some of our Tron 
and Steel industries where receni reports have revealed 
a most unsatisfactory state of affairs. In short, it will 
take some time to get back our key industries on an 
economic basis and to restore them to general prosperity, 
especially if renewed activity is to be achieved along 
the lines of enlarged and cheapened output and not merely 
by re stricted output and high prices, 


Di: 


And if proof were required of the urgeney for the re- 
sumption of the coal output and a quickening of industrial 
activities, If is certainly to be found in the monthly Trade 
Returns, thr 
melancholy showing. As compared with the same month 
of last vear, the value of imports declined by £7,853,000 
and Exports wer £9,274.000. It is true that as 

favourable point was the effect of 


TURBING TrRaDE Fictres. 


for once again figures for April make a 


down 
regards the Tmports a 
lower prices, especially in the case of foodstaffs and raw 
cotton, but. on the other hand, as regards Exports, the 
decline of shipments abroad of cotton and worsted plece- 
goods was more pronounced than ever, and for the first 

fiscal vear there is now a 
balance of £E133.000.000, while that 
figure will certainly be greatly increased during the current 
month and in the month following by the effect of the 
strike and the coal stoppage. ) 


a caeal 
tipi 


four months of the current 


visible adverse trad: 





Kor ¢ Xperience shows that 


after a great industrial caval occasioned 


strike it is a long 


by a coal 
tine before experts quicken up again, 
and, unless there ts marked revival in the 
autumn, it looks as though our adverse visible trade 
for the 
War period, 


the City should be putting a restraint on optimism until 


to be a very 


halanc current vear will be the worst since the 


Small wonder, then, that a good many in 


the end of the coal stoppage is announced, 

The F 
Nor. in considering the 
moralization 
looked, for it must be remembered that, so long as cur- 
rencies in France, Belgium and Italy are depreciating, 
the power of those countries to compete with us in manu- 
facture and in exports is greatly stimulated. During the 
past ten days we have had the French frane low 
as 178, and the Belgian Trane falling to about the 
same level, while at one time there was a serious slump 
in the Italian lira to about 140, As regards the Italian 
currency, however, there is little doubt that the movement 
was due more to outside speculative operations based 


ALL IN THE FRANC, 


outlook, must the further de- 


of certain Continental currencies be over- 


SO 





upon the fall in the frane than to any material deteriora- 
tion in the economic position of Italy itself. Indeed, there 
have been reassuring statements both as to the position 
of the national finances and the currenev in Italy. 

In some respects the fall in the frane is the more note- 








worthy because it has occurred at a time when certain 
factors such as the negotiations for funding the French 
foreign debt to this country and to the States. and the 
reported balancing of the French Budget might have 


been supposed to have had a_ reassuring influence. 
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Nor was there anything in the t miporary industrial 
disturbance here to occasion weakness in the frane, for, 
as a matter of fact, the coal stoppage is a point not 
without its favourable iniluenc upom some ol the com- 
peting countries, including Franc ~ In som quarters in 
Paris the rather absurd suggestion was made that to 
protect sterling there had been heavy sales of franes in 
the English market, but it is in other directions that we 
have to look for the slump in the frane during the past 


vious occasions, the decline 


n due not to attacks from 


few weeks, and, ason many pre 
in the French exhange has bee 
without but to a lack of contidence on the part of the 


French pe ople in their owl curr Ney . 


Foreign Crepvir Rumours. 


There is little doubt, indeed, that the pressure believed 
to have been brought to bear by some previous French 
Governments upon the Bank of France in the matter of 
excessive Note Cireulation and advances to the State 
imparted a blow to confidence from which the frane 
has never really recovered, so that even now, when there 
is talk about co-operation between the Bank of France 
and the State 
the france, there is a general disposition, both within and 
without the country, to have it clear beyond all question 
that any such schemes have not only the suport but the 
full approval of the Bank of France. Partly as a result 
of the recent visit of leading American banking authorities 
to Europe, all kinds of rumours were circulated as to 
the French Government fresh credits abroad 
for the purpose of steadving the exhange, but, so far as 


with regard to measures for dealing with 


obtaining 


[ have been able to discover, such reports are premature 
if not actually unfounded. Indeed, it will readily be 
seen that such foreign credits may be worse than useless 
if they do not form part and parcel of a scheme for placing 
French finances and currency on a really sound basis. 


Wisi Usi 


maiust 


GOLD. 


Ol 


Such al scheme, too. surely involve al scientilie 


use of the stores of gold held in the 
It would have been impossible, for instance, to imagine 
that a suecesstul return to the Gold Standard could have 
been made by this country based upon any kind of tacit 


Bank of France, 


understanding that. no matter what point the exchange 
might stand at, geld would not go out freely from the 
Bank of Eneland. As a fact, 


at one time during the past vear many millions of gold, 


matter of we sent abroad 


and our doine so tended both to correct the exchanges 
and to spire conlidence, It has alway s been one of the 
weaknesses of the Frencl system that, 

' 


despite huge 
holdings of gold, the Reserves of the metal have been kept 


more for ornament,than for use. Of course, it is true that 
the Note Circulation of the Bank of France is vastly 
erenter than the Note Circulation of the Bank of England, 


but in this counErs we have not hesitated to place the 


stability of our exchange and the requirements of a free 


gold market before every other consideration and the 
result has been to maintain conlidence in our credit 
abroad and it) has certainly not weakened financial 
conlidence at home. Both discipline and courage are 


greatly needed in France at the present time if con- 
fidence is to be restored in the stability of the frane, 


NOTES 


OPTIMISM, 


FINANCIAL 


Marne 


Throughout ihe strike the Stor Ix Markets were oplimistie 
and. although the coal continues, the optimism 
remains. Topefulness of an early termination of the general 
strike has certainly been proved to be justified and sooner 
or later saner counsels will. no doubt. prevail with regard to 
the coal dispute. Nevertheless, if the stoppage is vreatly 
prolonged its effect must be revealed sooner or later upon 
industrial securities. For the moment markets like Home 
Railwavs and Jeading Industrials are maintained not only 
because it is hoped that the coal deadlock will not continue 
for long. but also because it is hoped that somehow or other 
its ending will result in cheaper coal and, as a consequence, 
cheaper and enlarged production generally. It may be well 
to recognize. however, that something besides even the 
question of wages and hours has to be overcome before these 
desirable results can be achieved. Meanwhile it is not surprising 
that as regards the granting of even any temporary further 


stoppage 
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subsidy the Premier should have intimated a time limit. for 
if the stoppage goes on much longer the National Finances 
for the current year must be seriously affected. 

* * * % 


resi Capirar Isscrs. 

After a prolonged pause in capital flotations it is customary 
to find that the resumption of issues is led by those of a 
sound and atiractive character. Among trustee issues likely 
to make their appearance before long it seems likely that the 
first will be for New Zealand, and while the market is disposed 
to be somewhat critical just now with regard to Colonial 


issues, New Zealand ranks among the most popular of the 
Colonial borrowers. In the first place, the New Zealand 


Government is freer from the Labour ciement than some of 


the other Australian States, while, in the second place. the 
Government is also to be commended for the fact that it 
condescends to give ample details with regard to its debt, 
revenues, sinking fund arrangements and forth. So 
meagre. indeed. are some of these Colonial prospectuses 
in details that it is felt that the Trustee Act is becoming 
rather abused, and the suggestion is being made that all 
borrowers, whether Governments or Corporations, should, 
when their loans are included under the Trustee Act. be 
called upon to give certain prescribed details for the aid of 
the investor. 


so 


* * + ¥ 


GuARDIAN AssuRANCE Re&suLts. 

The accounts for last year show that the gross new business 
in the Life Department was €1.418,000 against £1.27 4,000 
and the net business was £1,160,000 against £1.153.000. The 
Kire premium income increased by about £80,000 and the 


underwriting surplus was larger. In the Accident and 
General Departments the premium was £573,000) against 
£514,000. On the other hand, the underwriting surplus. 


after setting aside 45 per cent. of premiums for unexpired 
risks, was smaller than in the previous vear. The balance 
at credit of Profit and Loss was £179.000 while the total 
assets at the end of the vear were just under £11 .000.000, 


LOAN TO Ksvronta. 

With one or two important exceptions the market is not 
now looking for further issues under what is known as the 
Trades Facilities Act, under which, it} will be remenbered, 
the Government consented to guarantee principal and interest 
on certain loans where the proceeds can be shown to have 
directly ministered to employment here and the purchase 
of British materials. In the case of a small loan which has 
recently been taken privately by one of the leading insurance 
companies, some interest attaches to the transaction, reflecting, 
as it does, the confidence here in the general financial policy 
and stability of the Estonian Government, The loan was 
merely for £130,000, granted to Estonia for ten years, repay- 
ment to be made in equal annual instalments. The price of 
issue was 98!, the interest payable being 5 per cent. The 
proceeds were for the acquisition in this country of permanent- 
way materials and for the rebuilding of a part of the Tallinn 
(Reval) Pernau Railway line, which is at present in hand. 
The orders for materials were placed in this country, though, 
but for the credit obtained, it seems likely they would have 
gone clsewhere, lower tenders having been received from 
foreign countries, 

* * % 


HamBros Bank Ficeures. 

The balance sheet of Hambros Bank. made up the 
31st March last, shows an expansion in’ deposits from 
£15.808,000 to £16.147,000. There was a trifling decline in 
profits, but the dividend of 18 per cent. was maintained, while, 
owing to the large margin of undivided protits, £150,000 was 
placed to Contingency Reserve and £50,000 to Premises. and 
the carry forward is £83,000. The balance sheet 
a good liquid position. 


to 


also shows 


bad 


AN Inpustriat Recovery. 

It is some time now since the finances the Criterion 
Restaurants began to show improvement, and last year the 
results were distinctly encouraging. There was a trading 
profit of £39,000 as compared with £21,000 and it was the 
first time that a net profit was shown, after meeting all 
interest charges, since the year 1919.) The accounts still show 
somewhat heavy indebtedness on debentures. mortgages and 
bank loans, and the charge for interest and redeniption last 
year is as much as £28.000. In connexion, however, with 
the rearrangement of the mortgages, there is to be a saving 
of interest and sinking fund charges in the future of over 
£10,000 per annum, while further income ts to be derived 
from lettings of premises owned by the company. It looks, 


therefore, as though it might not be very long belore the 
Ordinary Share capital received a dividend. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Liverarcure :—George Meredith. By J. B. Priestley. (Mae. 


millan. 5s.) Wssays on Religion. By Clutton. 
Brock. (Methuen. — és.) The Modern Novel. Ry 
kK. A. Drew. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) William Morris, By 
Holbrook Jackson. (Cape. 4s. 6d.) y 
MiscetLtangous :—Whats Best to Eat? By S. Henning 
Belfrage. (Eleinemann. 7s. 6d.) The Possibility of 


Metaphysics. By Hans Dreisch. (Faith Press. 9s, 6d.) 
My Fiight to the Cape and Back. By A. J, Cobham 
(A. and C. Black. Is. 6d.) Unemployment as ps 


International Problem. By J. Morgan Rees. (P, 
King. 10s. 6d.) The Respiratory Function of the 
Blood. Part. I. By J. Barcroft. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d.) Ouroboros or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By Garet Garrett. (Kegan Paul. 2s, 6d.) 
Two Glastonbury Legends. By J. Armitage Robinson, 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d.) 


Ilisrory :— Primitive Trade. By EK. Ellis Hoyt. (Kegan 


Paul. 7s. 6d.) Trans-Caucasia. By Rev. H. Buxton, | 
(Faith Press. 3s.) The Aryans. By VY. Gordon 
Childe. (Kegan Paul. 16s. 6d.) 


Sronr : —lnsect Life and the Management of a Trout Fishery, 
By M. Kk. Mosely. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) A History 
of Cricket. By H.S. Altham. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 

Oxford v. Cambridge ai the Wicket. By P. F. Warner 
and F. 5S. Ashley Cooper. (Allen and Unwin. 
Some Cover Shots: A Cricket Anthology. 
IF. J. Chapple. (Cape. 2s. 6d.) 


5s.) 


Compiled by 


Arr axnp Porrry :—Dutch Painting of the XVITth Century, 
By C. Hl. Collins Baker. (Studio. 10s. 6d.) Bizet, 
By D. C. Parker. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) A Book 
of English Verse Satire. Edited by A. G. Barnes, 
(Methuen. 4s. 6d.) 

Novets :— The Enemies Gates. By R. Brooks Barrett. 
(Cape. 7s. Gd.) Circes Island and the Girl and the 
Faun. By Kden Phillpotts. (Grant Richards. — 6s.) 
The Black Scorpion. By Alastair Shannon. (Bles, 
Gs. Gd.) liere and 


Beyond. By Edith iis 


(Appleton. 7s. Gd.) 


-LOST— 
Two of God’s SPEECH 
Best Gifts: HEARING 


* % * 
HAVE YOU BOTH? 
Then will you give a thought to those who have neither ? 
*~ % % 
THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB 


earnestly asks your Gifts towards the welfare of those 
who are suffering from these terrible infirmities. 








Will you please send a Gift NOW? Every donation 
means a helping hand along the dark highway for some 
sufferer who can neither speak nor hear. 
Contributions gratefully received by GRAHAM W. SIMES, 

_— + 


Secretary, 413 Oxford Sireet, London, WW. 1. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated Capital Authorised and Issued 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-Up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,150,600 
Keserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED of 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 


1880. 





New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 


are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





Coleur for 


Curtains and Carpets 
The more delicate vour colour sense the more need when buying 
new Furnishing Fabrics all its splendour at 


STORY’S 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


to see colour in 
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| Ceo., Lid. 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MAY 3ist, June Ist and 2nd. BEBE DANIELS in ** THE MANICURE 
GIRL "*; NINA VANNA and ANNETTE BENSON in ** IN THE 
NIGHT WATCH,” from the famous stage play, && JUNE 3rd, 4th 
and oth RUDOLPH VALENTINO and NITA NALDTin ** COBRA,” 
from the West End success: MONTE BLUE and PATSY RUTH 
MILLER in * RED HOT TYRES,” &: 
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List 


Messrs. Longmans’ 





BRITISH BIRDS 


Written and _ Illustrated by ARCHIBALD TI JIORBURN, 


F.Z.S. With 192 Plates in Colours. In Four Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 
Vol. III., with 48 Plates in Colours. 16s. net. [Now ready. 


FLORENCE UPTON, PAINTFR 
By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRE D LYTTELTON, D.B.E. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This account of the creator of the Golliwog deals with her 
artistic life generally and reveals a lovable personality. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 
A Review of Public Events At Home and Abroad for the 


Year 1925. 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 


LIFE AND WORK 


An Account of the Conference on Life and Work at Stock- 
holm, August, 1925. By the Rev. EDWARD SHILLITO. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 4s. net. 


CONFLICT AND QUEST 
By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


By R. G. HAWTREY, Author of “ Currency and Credit,” 
&c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


30s. net. 


“It is hoped that this excellent book will find its way into the 
libraries of all who have the slightest interest in the great 
problems of the day.”’—Lioyd's List, 


THE ACQUISITION & GOVERNMENT 
OF BACKWARD TERRITORY 
IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Being a Treatise on the Law 
Colonial Expansion. 
By M. F. LINDLEY, LL.D., 
21s. net. 


The PERILS of AMATEUR STRATEGY 


As Exemplified by the Attack on the Dardanelles Fortress 


and Practice relating to 


B.Sc., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 


in 1915, 

By Lieut.-General Sir GERALD ELLISON, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. With a Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. 
VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 

With Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘This most telling and valuable military study. . 
thet this able book will be wide ly pene, 
concerns the nation’s safety. A 


A Manual of the Weveilee Plants and 
Ferns of the Transvaal with Swaziland, 


South Africa 


JOSEPH BURTT 


- we hope 
all the more because it 


DAVY, Ph.D. (Cantab.), F.L.S., 


r R G.S., Lecturer in Tropical Forest Botany, University of 
Oxford. 

In Four Parts. Crown 8vo. Paper Covers. + 

Part I.—Pte ridophyta to as aceae. 


With 40 Illustre aime by W. E. TREVITHICK and ALICE 


BOLTON DAVY. 15s. = 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 














FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS 
SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING 














Use Only “KODAK” Film 


The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 
“ KODAK” LISTS FREE. 





LIBERTY CRETONNES | 
7OR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW. DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING, 


FROM 2/3 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








HOLIDAY 





CRUISES to NORWAY 


From London by the new, oil-burning, twin-screw, 16,600-Ton Steamship, 


‘ RANCHI” 


A good P. & O. Sh p, uncrowded, good ood company, gam 
dancing, will make the Summer deys and 

No seaboard in tl] 
coast of Norway. 
seam this broke 


f cs, music, 
S Pass au too gui — 


leur of the 
smootl 


deep! ly inde 





still wate rs, = er-¢ 
other, gow Ww: » adowy 
forests, s q one anoth: r in an entrar 
charming p opie, hoinely villents, a_ kine 
of Nor 
From London Fares from 
Cruise C *June 26 Trendhjem and the Fjords 16 days 20to 65 Gns, 
- D *July 17 Trondhjem and the Fjords 17 days 21to 66Gns, 
ae E *Aug. 7 Norway, Sweden, Finland 23 days 30to 85 Gns. 


ae F Aug. 31 Gree sce, Constantinople, &c. 
* 


Calling at 1 one « 


- days 45 to 105 Gns. 


For Illustrated Pro imme, Pika Plant aud © ly as below. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, EGYPT, Ete 


From £11 Return. From £14 Return. From £28 Return. 
Weekly departures on Fridays by P. & O. Mai! Steamers 








Descriptive Handbooks on application as below, 
t and gegular Passcnacr Services from London and _ Marseilles 
id B h India Compa r aie o I In lia, Ceyl lon, 





i es’ Line 
ban, Burma, East Africa, Aust ew Zealand &c. 








CHIEF P .ASSE NGER OFFICE (-. ~ Grosvenor, nota 
P.& House, 14-16 COCKSPUR STRE , LONDON, S.W. 1, 
ity Office, P. & O., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


ia ai annem 








So South Oprica 


WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA, 
TOURS at reduced Return Fares 
to MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS. 


Also forinightly CRUISES from London to 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAWVBURG 


and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 














Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 


ANZORA CREAM, for 
greasy scalps, will not soil 
hat linings or pillows, and 
ANZORA_ VIOLA, for 
dry scalps, containing a 
little oil of violets, are sold 
in 1/6 and 2/6 (double 
quantity) bottles by 
Chemists, Hairdressers and 
Stores. 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES. 


ANZORA 


MASTERS THE HAIR 
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The Chest shown contains a Mottled 
Waterman's Self-Filling Pen, with 9 ct. 
broad gold band, I8ct. Gold-filled 
Clip-Cap and Gilt Box Lever, and a 
Waterman's Rigid Point Pencil, also 
with broad 9 ct. gold band to match. 
Price 45/- 

Ideal for Birthdays, Weddings, Prize 


Awards, etc. 


Watérman’s 


Ideal | 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Safety Types from 17/6. See also Waterman's 
Combination Writing Sets, containing Pen and 
Vencil to match, from 20/6. Of Stationers and | 
Jewellers. “ The Pen Book” free from ' 


DAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.0.2. 


| 

i yee 

| Regular Type from 12/6. Self filling and 
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which is so irritating and som@e 
times distressing, an ‘Allenburys® 


Pastille is a tonic to the throat 
and makes the voice clear and 
strong. Besides having a soothing 
effect they havea delicious slightly 
acidulous {flavour characteristic of 
the fresh juice of black currants, 
which is the principal ingredient 
of the pastille. They are most 
palatable and may be taken as 
often as desired without causing 
any ill-effects, as they contain 
nothing deleterious. 


Your Chemist stocks them 





Packed in distinctive 


tin boxes containing 
isis \ aime PASTILLES 
1lb. 4/3 Se 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 
37 Lombard Strect, Lendon. E.C.3 


Glycerine and Black Currant | 


llenburys 


Spring and Summer 


URBITOR 


Sometimes an Overcoat. 


Sometimes a Weather- 
proof. Always a com- 
forting, completely 


protective Top-coat. 


Urbitor Coatings are fine 
West-of-England cloths. 
The colours, ranging 
through almost every 
shade and tone, are very 
pleasing, and offer a great 
choice for selection. 


1} 
Soft wool, light to | 
medium textures. Just | 


the Top-coat, and 
Weatherproof, for 
Spring and Summer. 


= —a = = = 
SSS — = 


An inexpensive coat with 
wonderful wearing quali- 
ties, and infinitely useful 





for any and every 
occasion. Coisloputeind Paierage 
BURBERRYS. son‘! 








CLUB CHEESE 





BISCUITS 


Crisp dainty savoury biscuits 
Of refined (lavour “Wbout 180 to the ls, 


Alade only by 


CARR & CO LTD 
CARLISLE. 
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| “TUVISCA”’ will 

stand plenty of 
hard wear, does not soil 
easily or quickly, wears 
well and washes well. 
It retains its silky appear- 
ance under all conditions. 
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PYJAMASs SOFT COLLARS 
are light, clean, 

cool and comfortable. 
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The smoky glimmer of candles 
\\ and lamps had to suffice for 
Y illuminating the homes of 


peasant—and peer— 






‘ “f f 


N : 

, os 

| ‘ Lt ran eg = ‘ ’ v 

i\ ae Sak: To-day, at the “ push of a siphieni you 


. “h can have abundant — light—convenient, 
“di clean and bright—and power for many 
purposes, if you instal the up-to-date 


oi Fatet) 
__PLECTRIG LIGHT AND POWER PLANT, 


d you desi riptive lik 


under no obligation. 


R. A. LISTER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1867 

| | Head Offices and Works: 

DURSLEY, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 















Offic at S Tothill St., 
| Le onde ym; be Aces Aus.; 
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wae ne = S 


N° 
N°3 


N° 


Nl N°3, , . eae N03 
BK Virginia Cigarettes N03 
afl N03 N°3 
N"3 These Cigarettes are made by the most modern N'5 
N'3 machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. ae 
ey The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot NO 
7 N03 be beaten. N03 
; IN PACKET N°% 





"3 10 for 8" 0) for 1/ 4. N's 


N°%S 


0 
= WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. N°%S 

P N°%3 
m3 Also in 3-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- N°% 


spi N94 


N 3 \N°% NO NO3 N°3 N03 N°3 NO3 NOS N23 NOS NOS NOS NOS N23 NOS NOS NOS NOS NS N°S N23 NOS N°S N°S NS 
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Bonus Year 1926. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 





The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 


Chairman - - 





By paying £19 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son 


will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. 





Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 








196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 











RNL 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 


which SERVES ALL and is SUPPORTED BY ALL, without 
distinction of PARTY or CLASS, was ready DAY AND NIGHT 


THROUGHOUT THE STRIKE 
TO SAVE LIVES. 


35 lives were rescued on May 5th. 
3 lives were rescued on May 12th. 


Will You Help This National Service ? 


It neither asks hg nor receives a penny from the State. 


Tord Harrowby, George F, Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL. NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 





Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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| The Book-lover’s Bookcase 


Hl pleasant companions of your 
quiet hours should be cared for as 
if they deserve. The “ Gunn” Bookease is 
' = - 

a home worthy of the best books, a place 


not only easily seen, 
Behind those 
silently on 


where they will be 
but clean and orderly too, 


glazed doors, which slide 


, roller bearings, your most treasured 

volumes can take no harm. 

} And the “Gunn” Bookease is a choice piece 

\ of furniture, a welcome addition to any room. 

| It grows with your library; as the books 

accumulate, extra sections, which fit exactly one 

] . ah “ ’ } 

, into the other, may be added. The “ Gunn” j 
is always handsome, efheient, and complete. 


i “GUNN Bookcase 











Hv nd adap! 
i Name ¢ ' tf agent wher I * Gun rn 
' ec ui ” 
WMI ANGUS & CO. LTI 
? 50a Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 2 
NY (Mekers of famous “ Mollis” Upl nd \/ 
“Majik” Table.) JY 





The Best Known 


British Notepaper 





Correct : Distinguished : Economical 
Notepaper size, 2/- the 5-quire any difficulty send 3d. jy 
box or 100 envelopes. Sam- stamps to Newton Mill, 
ple packet of six sheets of | Hyde, Cheshire, when sam. 
notepaper and six envelopes ple packet will be sent 
im =6assorted colours from through our nearest local 
any stationer, price 3d. If agent. 

Packet 3 
Sample Packet 3d 











he best | 


wall-covering is 


“"WALLPAX'’ 


THE WONDER PAINT SATEEN 


which ensures restful rooms— 
quietly beautiful—rooms with a 
personality. Supersedes wallpaper 
and distemper. Obtainable in 32 
lovely colours. Can be washed 
and scrubbed. Be sure to ask your 


Decorator about ** WALLPAX.” 
S. WILLS & CO., LTD., 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 


Bookict post 
free from the 
Manufacturers: 











— Rubbis 


~ burnt in se ufo Ott iy 


in Wilmot’s Destructor. 


All Garden and Household Rubbish is 
quickly and destroyed. 
Owing to the continuous draught, 


economically 
damp 
refuse may be stored and dried off in all 
weathers. 

Easily started by a lighted newspaper on 
the ground. Needs no fuel. 


from 
35/- 
Write for list and agent's name to 
S. M. WILMOT & CO., LTD., 
4 St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 


In five sizes, 





























Lp SIXONS () 
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we drawing pencil” 
—-— IN 17 DEGREES 

OF ALL STATIONERS 

L.G.SLOAN LU LONDON, W.C.2. 
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—_— FS (alae fUNICIPAL COUNCIL¢ 
| ~ ] x + gt DD . PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
BEHIND THE SCENES OF |’ sar 
| THE GREAT STRIKE © || «icons i an 
i] v7 & “es : A Candidate Hd be 25 to 30 years of 1" 1. pref sd : 
P. _ _ ales British Unive tv. and hold the certificat tl i her Regi tion ¢ i? 
| HAMILTON FYFE. They must have knowledge of and abil ) Commercial sul i { 
P 1 the London Chamber of Commerce Seni nd H ( mie I ( 
Ready Now. Is. net. Post free Ts. 2d. | | cates and qualified to prepare indidate t ‘i hie t Rw ee 
ia } } Senior as well as the Junior Examination i t tol x 1 ind to off 
The authors, the stage, “ drama, the 1B | as essential subje French, English. Ad i : al Arit! pipet ' 
actors, the audience—this book gives a oy rt te ee ae Book-keeping. J nts of Political | 
“ag eae . 1 selected ite will be ex l tot \ f 
. | bricf and intimate account of all of them. | Sanadase Rehice an “a fact . suired : thet i 
1 as hi I inlized worl 
A — : ; A : ; Preference will be giver wd | rm ball 
THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., | Cricket, & t ed in the | { hool 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 } wai ra i ea ; ‘ P 
, | ‘ u ‘ i ur i 
. in | | Superannuation Fund Additional pay att ite of I 25 peri rat 1 
Mill } totully trained and « tificated Teach i i I rsity degre il 
aie —_—_——_—_—— - } the Tael may be taken at 1ul.. 1 ! liat to thictuati 
sam- | Agreement For three years with v if agreement Liberal 
sent ———— m Fund. Pree medical \ | led by \ = us, 
ca E_ ASSURANCE cena tl 
= e ~ Pree gee ia weaned nd half p i t Vag 
Further particola md form of application m j ht lott R 
to whon PI ons should be sent 
° os ESSR KOHN POOK & CO 
There is no better way of providing for A Municipal « 
_ DEATH DUTIES pare a ep 
—. ‘ [J Niversivy O | READING. 
me ) 
Phe Council are about to appoint a WARDEN | \ t 
Students 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LID. [Orie Cinaitar oppointed amsi te propoved to enter upon | 
ber Ist, 1926, 
Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. _ Particulars of the appointment can be ol he Regi 
TNIVERST?'! Y OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
“ for the University Readership in Classics tenable at Birkbeck Coltew Salary 
All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. E560 & your. Applications (12 ovolay ent Ges pea ee gg ie 
on June 8th, 1926, by th AC ADE MIC REGISTRAR, Unis ity Lond 
a South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom furt! particular ivi tained 
” 5 JeaYPTIAN “ED ; 
; a7 Ee ’ ; 7 : 
ssifi Ant ti ts. \GYI AN MINISTRY OF EDU ION. 
Prepaid ¢ lassi ind OREN. FE Faces oe sree we ces ties Sto ek 
———— oe Egyptian Government Secondary 
ow Candidates, who should be between $y 
yor Sale ani Ga Let, Degrees (preferably in Honours) a ul ) i} yperier ft Sou y 
—_ - a Pes School Diploma in Kducation sirabl 
> a r Initial salary £F.450 (about £461) with bienni wo 
TU ESTON - - . SU PER - MARE for Health and Happiness. Non-resident, Contract. thre 
! Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and land Allow: ¢ for journey to Egypt 
Na self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary conveniens Full pa aiieuen md Form of Application ma t if t DIRCCTOR, 
s (inclusive) from £85 yearly No] iums; fixtures fi owner of 200 Egyptian Educati on Oi 3) Victoria S t, 5 SW 
ly HENRY Bi ‘tT Weston-Sup Mare (or Agents) i —— = " ' " a ~ 
iin 2 ot nl as ee ——__—_ YORNWAL EDUCATION COMMITYTER. 
W" pest SU SSEX.—Large Country residence for sale. 20 bed- 
egg titable for Preparatory School, Nursit Home, A« H BLIC LIBRARI ’ 
IL. 855, Npectater, 13 Ye Stre Covent Garden We 
on —— —— ———- ——— Applicatio j i for tl } tof Lil ia il ‘ 
as well-educated persons need appl 0 t} 4 
—_? " Appointments, &c., ‘Bacant and (Wanted. Se er eae 
nae & ; wen Sf PRETO AME or | Cavelope) m It boli 
AGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION Kh. PA 
di 
Inplications are invited for the in i plian ¢ roment Girl Educati Der ' t 
§ Cou Hall, Tror 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES t Knulish. H rd, 19 
“ KINDER( *ARTEN LSTRESSES sos LAID pyro = r : 
and tes shouhi te between 25 and 34 rs old, and ist Vaan per TNIV] RSITY Of} LONDON HOLOSMITH COLLEGE 
teaching ) rRAINING DEPARTMI 
‘tl h } 1 ! jualifications and Diploma in Tez ng |} Applicat ic j ted for th Ht APS f 
& 1 b)th i ( iflea the National Froebel Union | women studenis. | vy for f ! ! 
one ul a | £30 Biennial ineremer ! ’ Cor i | apply to the WARI lds ( ( 
Quarters provided or lodging allow lieu thereof SOMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKI On per 
cnaet des Semmens Oe ie INHER JOURNAL O01 CAREERS 
il rtieular d formes iv be obtained from DIRECTOR, | which gives that practical helj ldor 1 ct ng reers for 
ian Kdue stion Offi 9 Victoria Str London, SW. 1 = = boys and girls Described 28 7 ti j n way 
poe MAYOR TRELOAR HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED | to which they have paid no attention and of y ‘." 
“ S2yC3 fee . Is. monthly trom 61 Conduit Str W.1 
CHILDREN ALTON HANTS, ee - intial — — 
(SURGICAL TUBERCULOSIS) AAR KE RS FOR ar "gh ag GIRLS.—Special Training in 
? _ PROBATIONERS at ut t Hospital at the age of 18 years Secretarial Method. Six to monte Resi al Hostels 3 
training is for three yea i is luable to those intending to become fully mended and posts after training s th igh API nt ” tinent, 
ininsd Nurses, but wiio arc t young for general training. Part of the training may CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCTA- 
begiven at the Seaside Branch at Hayling Island. Candidates must be well-educated, | TION (Incorporated), 54 Ru WiC. 1 
Salary £16 first year, £20 second year, £24 third year, with board, lodging, uniform SS = — - 
tid laundry 
Particulars will be sent on application to the Matron 
epee er ager So RAS ETO Lectures, Scholarships a, Wr. 
NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. — TRINITY COLLEGE.| “’ “ 
& THE PROFESSORSHIP OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, AND HINDUSTANT will NIVERSITY 0 i LONDON: 
: be vacant in Michaelmas Term Application weoompanied by a detailed statement 
{qualifications and copies of testimonials, must reach the undersigned on or before A Course of Three Lectures on “FITNESS FOR WORK will 1 i i by 
Monday, June 21st Professor T. H. PEAR, M.A., B.Se. (Prof r of J holog the Universi of 
The salary attached to the Chair is £250 per annum and the duties consist chiefly Manchester) at the LONDON SCHOOT ECONOMICS He us st Aldy h, 
hlecturing Probationers for the Indian Civil Service The tenure of the Chair is W.C, 2) on MAY 31st, JUNE m £ And Din ' p.m. First Lecture the Chait 
for seven vears in the first instance, but the P: sor will be eligible for re-election. will be taken by Mr. C. M. Lloyd Mf \ ADMISSTO \ ERE KE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
Chambers in College will be provided, A Course of Three Lectures (under the Stever Foundation in tl iversity) 
] GW een ne on” THE INTERNATIONAL HISTORY OF THE MODE RN ISLAML WORLD” 
. Secretary to the Unive sity Coun il. will be given by Professor A. J. TOYNBER, BAL (St ! Pre f International 
RRR TT Sf SER ar ee Lepeagpeeegs History in the University).at the SCHOOL, O1 ORIENTAL STUDIES insbury 
I EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL EDUC ATION Cirens, E.C. 2) on WEDNESDAYS, JUN} it t p.m, , 
d COMMITTEE, ADMISSION FREE, VITHOUT TICKET 
EDWIN DELLER, Acadeu Rew 
COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. (Humphrey Perkin’s School), ~~  SSRATeas | Ete : r ’ a : * 
BARROW-ON-SOAR, od LEWIS NORTHERN HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL, 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
The Governors invite ipplications for the Post of HEAD-MASTER of the Barrow- Lectures are given by the members of the Hone Medical Staff 
Q-Soar Girammar School, which will become vacant after Midsummer. The School Probationers are coached for the State Examinat vt s 
a Dual School rhe present School Buildings were opened in 1902 and extended Vacancies occur at various dates during the l 
mn 1906 and 1913 in order to provide accommodation for about 150 pupils, The well educated Twenty to thirty year 
Xisting Scale of Salary is £600 per annum rising to £700, House (rental £50 per __ For oe ul ipply to the Matron 
num) adjoins the School Building Applications, accompanied by copies of Se ae a pon wee — 
fot more than three testimonials, should be forwarded to reach the undersigned QO U >) COLLEGE, LONDON. 
bot later than the first post on Wednesday, June 2nd, 1926 
W. A. BROCKINGTON Special Lect +, Summ ! 
— Director of Education, The Philosophy of the Minor Sovrati aub of Pha vi 
Cou Education Office M.A., on Mondays and Thursdays at Opa | ‘ 
Grey Friars, Leicester 1 particulars may be obtained from the s ! 
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( YOERETHE AND THE 20TH CENTURY. 
PUBLIC LECTURE by the Swiss Poet ALBERT STEFFEN, 
at the RUDOLF STEIN®#ER HALL, 
33 Park Road, Clarence Gate (3 minutes from Baker Strect Station), 
Friday, June 4th, If at & p.m. 
The Lecture will be delivered in rman and interpreted. 
Tickets: 5s., 2s. 6d. and 1s., obtainable from the Anthroposophical Society, 
466 46 Glo ucester Place, W. 1 (Tel. : Maytair 5737); also at the Box Office at the Hall. 











R UDOLF STEINER AND THE ART OF EDUCATION. 
\ week-end conference will be held from June 1lith to lath, 1926, 
at the New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W. 16, 
The Main Lectures wil! be given by 
Dr. C: roline v. Heydebrand, at the Waldorf School, Stuttgart 
Children’s Artistic work, and Kurhythmy as inaucurated by 











Dr. Kudolf Steiner, will a so be demonstrated. 
En Enquit s: SECRETARY, Education Conference, 46 Gloucester Place, London, W. 1, 
kK ROEBEL E bv CATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, MROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE, S.W. = > 


DEMONSTRATION se HOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.1 
Chairman, C. G, Montetiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. Hh. Lawrence. For 
information concerning Scholars hips, Loan Fund ant Grant from the Board of 
Kad luca uti on apply to the SECRETARY, 


BASTHOUR RNE. 
rp KASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All Domestic Science subjects taught. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Certificates granted. 
Principal: Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 











Bonus Schools and Colleges. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—Entrance Scholarships.— 


An examination will be heid on June 3rd —5Sth at which one Smith and four or 
five Junior Piatt Scholarships will be offered to boys under lo on May Ist, 1926. 
Parti ulars from the Hh AD- MASTER. 











A BING DON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualitied staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees £98. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W M. GRUNDY, M.A,, Head- ‘Master. 





OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revise ised Edition), 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 

(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years S months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, «&e., and a full illustrated dese ription 
of life at the College.—GILEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), * Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond street, » London, Ww. i 


ie: Grange, Matficld, Kent. —Preparatory School for Boys 

near Tunbridge Weils. Grounds 8} acres. Boys prepared for Public Schools 
and Roval Navy Arrangements made for care durigg Holidays of boys whose 
par rents are abre raul. — Head-Master: ©. A PERKIN, B.A. (Oxon). 











4 7 LLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Magniticent buildings, 

beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, on edge of Dartmoor, Preparation for 

Universities, services and Professions, Head-Master: Rev. N. MILLER, M.A, 
(late Tous Mas ter Haileybury College). 








a ING E DWARD VI SCHOOL, BURY ST. EDMUNDS.— 
Public School education at moderate fees Por particulars of entry, scholar- 
ships, & » apply | HEAD-MASTER, 


N ILTON MOUNT 


WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIs, 
(Founded 1871. 


Yor details cf fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the Head-Misty 


School Secretary, the 


Rev. A. G, SLEEP. 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 


——<—— 


Gg, 


SS, Or { 





J° RSEY LADIES’ 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL, 


Examinations. Fees moderate. Climate specially suite i to dk 


childrcn.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


LLuan 
‘Dp 
rE, 

Uae 


Jlonig 








|Q°? ENSWOOD, 


HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, with SPECIAL PREPAR 
PEPARTMENT, 


Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Tully equip yped School Buildings 


Easy access to London, 


Head- Mistress: Miss ETHEL M 


ATORY 





7 oe ans HIGH SCHOOL, 
School for Girls from 5—18 Good BOARDING 
vear. Particulars on application. Head Mistress, Miss 








W ENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 1 


Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A,, 


Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 


Entrance Scholarships. 


Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,’ 
Bournemouth ¢ ‘oll viate Schools, 





Pr INCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 


FOUNDED 1820. 


Boarding School for Girls 11-19, Standing 
healthiest part of _Middles« 





nouth Bay 


sournemout 
, LONDON, W.: 


> acres § 





QO‘. ER DAL E “SCHOOL, FARLEY 
Y. Stalls. Good all-round education for 
charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. 


M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KIT rs. 


| ~ ANSDOWNE HOU SE, SWANA AGE, 
4 FOR GIRLS, transterred from Hatmipstead 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin Phorough ¢ duc 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and fox 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay, Gov od garde n, 





4 ‘ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — - Boarding 


A few vacancies for September, 1926. 


J 
Miss A. MELVILLE GREEN, B.A., Whincroit. 


Oakamoor, 
Girls iy 
Ss PICKAR) 


B, BOAR ‘DING SCHOC SCHOOL 
3 CONDER 
I saci’ 
Hathing 


for Girk 
ed prospectus,~ 





wud 





Te PAUL'S GIR 


BROOK “G a. EN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOU NDATION SC ot ARSHIPS will tte 
place on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment 
should be made to the High Mistress at the school, 


of Candidats is Friday, June 18th. 


SCHOOL 


Applicatios 
The last day for r the registratiog 








YUTTON VAL ENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. 
kK Founded 1576.—QOne or more SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £105 a year, 
one or more of the value of £30 a year, and a Clothworkers’ Company's Exhibition 
of £50 a year will be awarded in July For further particulars apply to the Rev, 
= W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to the Clerk, 53 Palace-street, 


stininster, 5.W 





\ iD K IN G’S SCHOOL, ELY. 
“a Examination for Ning’s Scholarships will take place at Ely on Tuesday, 
July 13th, and Wednesday, July Lith. Full particulars to be obtained from 

ty SECRETARY. 


B*. DI a= LD COLL EG E. —An Examination will be held on 





yun ’ th and ith, 1926 to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100 
— Exhibitions of £50, Six Exhibitions of €40 and One Exhibition of £30 Kutry 
rms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks 





pe CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS {£80 £25. 

An examination or six scholarships will be held on June 24th, 25th next. 
Eutries due June th. Exhibitions ¢20 for sons of poor clergy. Particulars irom 
Head- Master 

VHE GLEBE “HOUSE, | HUNSTANTON-( ON. SEA. A. 

PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and DARTMOUTH RN, 
COLLEG!I He vd) Master: H. ¢ BARBER M.A, (Oxon) 





TANFORD “SCHOOL, WIMBOR NE. Apply to HEAD- 
J MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 
the first week of July. £100 down i ards. , 








y ING'S School, sruton, Somerset.—An Examination will 
wld on June Sth, 9th and 10th for three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 
and £50, Yor r pe articulars ap rply | to the HEAD-MASTE 


or a Pp 1D T E R’S S CoH O- O i we  Y¥ -_ RK. K 
Ss as 


An Examination for Foundation Scholarships value £25 to £50 will take place 
July 6th and 7th, Entries close _S une 2th. _Applications trom the BURSAR. 














K EK SW ie KS SCHOOL, Derwentwater. A co- cian stieial School 
in the Lake District. Fees £81. New buildings opening September. Scholar- 
ship and Entrance Examination July 3rd 











Oirls Schools and Colleges. 


YASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 

J annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls reecived fromthe Colonies and foreign 
countries with entire charge Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
tiolf Large grounds, bracing air. Excellent health record,—Address: THE 
PRIN RINCIPAL, 








a he DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHU RST, KENT. 
Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls (resident only). 
Principals Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.Lond, 
PnCIPESS Miss VIOLET M. FLELD, 








i INGHOLT SCHOOL 
4 


HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good educa 
Head-Mistress: Miss P.M. Ss. BATCHELOR (Oxf 


(ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 


} 


and sunny \ Boarding School for girls on 


Preparatory School for girls 7 
Senior School for girls 13 to 


Escert provided from London, Crewe Liverpool 


wT HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 


in the Lake District Unrivatied Situatio 
Princiy ail Miss \ Hk f ! Ei R 


Hie HFIELD. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss Wallis. 


Private Re ide ntial School for Girls, 


ADENSTE ADS, Crosby-on-Eden, | 


J Girls, 7 to 17. English, French, Mat! 
Method) Singing, Eurhythmies, Elocution I 
poultry work and gardening, Xc., taught Farm produce 
eggs. Six qualified mistresses.—Apply PRINCIPAT 


TW ooparn t(D G IR LS’ SC HOOLS. 


Provost: Rev. FPF. M. ETHERINGTON 
S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK 
Biss c. M. HAR I'NELL, M.A. (Oxon). Fees 4 


Wine ry K SDE 'N Convent of "Jesus and. Ma irv,N. W. 10 


School. Boarding and Day S« hool for Girl 


GIRLS, 


he 


ry, bracing 





1 Hes, 


Boar ling School for G rirls 
esired, 





M 


Y DIVISION 


seconday 








Pribate Cuition, 
cmmmnecenmemremna — — . —_ — 
ISS C. JEANS (Dipl6me Supérieur de > et L itt: ratuy - 
Francaises) coaches in French and Germ . Ep 
Prep. for Exams., Conversation classes, &« Rei Redhi 
be RIDGE HILL, Country House ! Hily 44 
Cheshain, Bucks.-—Mr. Stafford Webber coach me 


Entrance to Public Schools. Holiday Tuition 





OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION 
e duction and Expression: Public Speaking 
lessons only. Tel.: Museum 23386.—Apply: SECRETARY, 


London, W.C. 1. 


v Privé 
Squal 





M's COLDHAM (College-trained 


private experience) takes infants and y- tre ‘nin her P riv vate 


rooms, £000 good garden, loving home care, Highest re 


s Heat 
nell 





ry FNLOCUTION. —Mr. CHARLES SEY MOUR 

a brochure of his Private Lessons in Elocution 
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Authors, G upetviting, &e, 
RONALD MASSEY, 
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Succe sssful authors shoul 1 


ia — RONALD AR ah ¥y. 108 Vie 


. R M. AN, —Shorthand, 








NWPEWR TING. 
: and inte llizently typed at 
wre: inds worth | Typing Bureau, 126 Hig rh Street, 8 SW 18, 


TYPEWR ITING of every 


and eile execut 





desc ription | care aully 


» (€) 11 Pi valmeira Avenue, 
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k promptly executed at 








Ye 1 WRITING, 


PYPEWR TING, 





For the Table, We, 
STONEG ‘ROUND I 
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“4 SPARAG Us by post, If C 0.D, pls 4d. 














walling, Rockery 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES, 








and wall coping, rockery, 


‘Alsen, 
‘TIVE UNCOMMON PRODUC 


Handkerchief Cases, $ 








~ BOOKP LATE.- 














for ‘aaaiioa fruit 











one THING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &¢.—Certain 
uccess assured to purch asers of our handson e hand-coloured Pottery Vases, 





Howls, a G insaws ire, Trays. Beautiful « urings. Big profits. Customer 

writes: “ Pottery supplied was much admin 1 and sold out befor anything else 

Write * RAINGOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “5 Lindfield, Sussex 

wy Pe RING IS HERE !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
c., Turned absolutely like new by our expert tailoring staf! Alterations 

Sar sens tee dices Gee Write for descriptive price li nd garments 

f ce estimat LONDON TURNI NG CO., Turning Specia (Dept. A.), 
rd , i, N. 16 We ex cou Phon Cliss« 








OCK ROA HES are ‘loath ome, hard to exterminate except 
remed Tins 1 4c us. Od 





by using Blatti asy gui H falli 
post free from sole makers, Ow AR PHS, 473 C1 smoore Road lield, 
mists. Boots branches, Stores Larger si f port, lower rats 


QT. ANDREWS HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
* 


NORTHAMPTON 


President : The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, €.M.G., C.B.1 


This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPP ER and MIDDI EK CLASSES of both sexes Phe Hospital, its branches (in 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wal nd its numerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and fart 

Voluntary boarders without certificates re i 


For particulars apply to 
DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A M.D 


Telephone No. 56 Medical Super ident, 

Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley St W.1 
Pelephon Langham 182 

I ARWOOD House Nursing Home for ¢ ‘hronic Cases and Aged 

people of either sex Terms modcrat 0 Thicket Road, Anerley, 5... 20 


- «Sours, &e. — 
{PECIALLY CONDUCTED TOU 





AUSTRIAN TYROL. is days. £33 
TOULOUSE, CARCASSONNE AND PYRENEES 14 day 18 Giuine 
GENEVA AND MONTREUN 16 days £18 10s, 
RHINE VALLEY 9 day £14 14 
Boat and Motor Cologne len, Frankturt 


eranime 
juare , Lond WC. 3 


Write for particulars of Land Cruise an 
WAYFARERS’ TRAVEL AGENCY 


Hotel Directory. 


yess CONSTANC E, 


23 LANCASTER GATE, 








EXTENSION NOW OPEN 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quict corner, facing South. Within a stone’s throw 
of and overlooking Hyde Park Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly furni-tied 
on the lines of a Private Houss Own lock-up Garage Lift NIGHT PORTER, 
Terms from 34 guineas weekly From 12s. 6d. a day From 8s. 6d. a night (1 
Breakfast, Bath, and Atte mdi unice) Felephon Paddington 6178 (Ma nageress 80%) 


| COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY Hotel 


adjoining 18-hole ¢ ‘olf Course macnitficent sea views every room; exccilent 
cuisine, chef ; electric light; gas-tires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches, 
Good safe bathing; shady garden, Good garages. Comfortable car for hire. 
Summer and winter seasons 
Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone 189 Sidmouth 


Great Russell Street. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. bedroom, 
Breakfast and attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application Tele- 


=| | JT ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, um, 
4 





o_ ‘Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230 
] AIRN.—Royal Marine Hotcl,overlooking Moray Firth. Ideal for 
Zz Motorists volf, tennis, bathing; elec. light; mod. Tg Marine. "Phone : 38, 
 . THE KING’S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Front. Reconstruction now —— te tot and cold water all bedrooms and all 
modern improvements. Own market farden und Pe yultry Farm relephon 215. 
;OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate : one minute Hyde Park. From 3! guineas ; 12s, Gd. per day ; 4s. 6d, 


bed a and br eakfast. Padd Bo12. (Oltice 1734) 


~| ae K, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853, 260 bed- 


rooms. Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H, 





1ir, excellent cuis ine, golt, garage Four gns. weekly. Phone: Cleeve Hill 9 


Or JTENHAM, Cleeve Hill. Collett's Hotel. Sunshine, bracing 


AA AL LAIG.—Station Hotel, Inve rness shire. West Hghind. Senry. 
First Class Hotel on Coast opp. Sky Special Brdng. Terms. Apply: Manager 


F NVERNESS.— Palace Hotel. Charming and quiet situation over- 


looking River Ness. Every ¢ omfort Garag Spel Brdng. Terms. Apply: Manageress. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hy dro at moderate cost. Tele : 341. Lift. 


A TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE, 


List of 150 Hotels and Inns under one control from: 











TRUST HOUSES, Ltd., 53 Short Gardens, London, W.4 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 


Association hee i 


P R HA. Ltd St. Geor re’s Hou 193 Regent Street, W.1 
| | T)\EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE Vv AL LE YS. Beautiful Holi- 


day Home (600 ff. u 70 ( res billiard motor fut 





l 
Littledean He Littled Glos. 


60s week prospectus 


| A RESTFUL HOL IDAY, Die VON. Guests received in spacious 
priva 


te hous¢ high, very fine views sea, river, country, suit tired pro- 


— NAIRN, SCOTLAND. | 
GOLFVIEW HOTEL. 











First-Class Hotel. Finest position on Moray Firth. 
Adjoining Golf Course. Large Grounds. Hard Tennis Courts, 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring and Early Summer Months. 
GARAGE, PETROL. 


Telegrams: Golfview, Tekphone No, 40, 
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SEE 
—. 
; z " Wit PA age 
MADE S 
SEVENTEEN 
GRADATIONS N E E TH : 
OF BLACK = 
mo |! CENTURY | 
oo | AND AFTER 
Copying, 3d. CONTENTS FOR JUNE: = 
Buciee on Citizens and the Coal Drama. = 
having « By WALTER SHAW Sparroy, : 
“ VENUS.” The General Strike in History. 
By Merepiri ATKLNsoy, 
Psychology of the Workshop. By R. M. Fox, = 
The Lost Leader. By A. Wyarrt Tisy, 
The Coming of the Factory-Farm. 
By Sir W. Beacu Tuomas, 
Spanish Politics of To-Day. By Prerre Crapiris, 
The Royal Academy. By Detmar Harmoop Banner, 
SRGr oe edeee y Of Classical and Romantic Music. By Pav Davin, 
WORLDS STRONGEST é Farming in Shakespeare’s Time. = 
_ By Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B. |B 
Matthew Arnold and Some French Poets. 
By Mrs. Carrot Romer (V. L. Jacquier), [5 
OF STATIONERS EVERYWHERE ==| Buried Treasure. By F. A. Wrigut. [= 
The Greek Athletic Ideal. By G. M. Sargeant, 
or cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. Now and Then. By H. W. Hovsrnotp, E 
Correspondence: ‘‘ The Myths of War.’’ 
a ‘Ss By F. J. P. Vester 
Pla : ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 36/- post free. 
Sold everywhere 6 Ut 2% & +6 ) 6° c & Y 26 & 46 | 2% & +6 CONSTABLE : 10 & 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 3s. net. 
—_ —_— 7 ‘ 
Sadllitillinluilia 5 Wi 
LRA RADAR PAPRDRAPL LL ET} - 
AN INVITATION 
John & Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers, invite THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
inspection of the Old Marylebone Watch House, 4 
» Oxford Street, W. 1. Contents. June, 1926, 3/6 net. 
‘Yhey will interest visitors raluable old book THE GENERAL STRIKE AND AFTER 
rare first lition ; PP axon villge a tine let By the Right Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN 
esa Alar aedbhages aoeragatnay 5 itis eubeles Ales whtea MR. CHURCHILL'S SECOND BUDGET — By FRANCIS W. HIRST 
oe " pa sae aie cea gs vag +e gow si, Pee oie THE FAITH OF A CONSERVATIVE By Viscount SANDON, MP. 
Saeaeaye4 ee a THE CRISIS OF PROHIBITION By S. K, RATCLIFFE 
soom that 1s unique. TENDENCIES IN AUSTRALIAN POLITICS 
Litt to all Roors. By the Hon. W. A. HOLMAN, K.C. 
THE ITALIAN POPULAR PARTY By DON STURZO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: REPORT OF THE 
J & EK B i M P : DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTE! 
e ° By Sir WILLIAM JOB COLLINS, K.C.V.O., M.S., M.D. 


LIMITED 





350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 








HASHIM MA RH 


THE CRITICAL 
OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critica) Period with = 
? problems and difficulties of its own. She becomes liable to fits of 





depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her tormer 
2 serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rusies =3 
$ of blood to the head, tassitude-in short, a multiplicity of troubies 
= whieh perpiex and bewilder her. = 
= It behoves all women to arm themselves with the knowledge hieh wil = 
= ease those difficulties and solve those problems by reading Walter tA, 
= Gallichan's 
= “The Critical Age of Woman.” 6s. 9d., Post Free. = 
S in which the author gaveys just that information = 
3 for want of which women have suffered so needlessly 


* The following extracts "from authoritative reviews speak for themscives: 


(iN 





British Medical Journal: “ A quantity of commonsense instruction cad 
= advice.” = 
3 Nursing Mirror: “ This book should cheer and cncourage many & Wor .:n = 
= on the verge of the menopause. = 
Glasgow Herald: “ Highly instructive, strongly sensible, and well 
= written.” 


Husbands who really care for their married happiness should read thia book. 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 


en Cc i 'e eal 
EN ee eee et ciency FREE wpon cecweot, UiiiiiinesMans 












































rik SELECTION OF BOOKS By Dr. C. HAGBERG WRIGHT 
| NATIONAL HEALTH AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
| By GERTRUDE N. TUCKWELL 
CHEKHOV ON THE ENGLISH STAGE By C. NABOKOFF 

BISHOP BERKELEY ON IRELAND By ROBERT DUNLOP 
| EDUCATION WITHOUT END By F. H. CECIL BROCK 
| hOREILGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 











| |FOR TNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


| Ww N E, 1 

Nb Veil a By Ser Joun Marrtorr, M.P 

GHEE Gi ERAL STRIKE AND THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP. 

! i 

= | tNDUSTRIAL CRISIS -THE ONLY SOLUTION ‘ 

j By Lanceror I 
TUE FRENCH PRESIDENT AN APPRECIATION, RB. Joun DBeu 
THE LITTLE ENTENTE AND ITS POLICIES By Rosext Ma A 
THE FAITIL OF TACOUES RIVIERE, By May Ba AN 
PERSIA UNDER RILEZA KHAN, By Maj. E. W. Potson Ni fA) 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FAR EAST. 

y Licut.-Col. P. T. Ernt 
OUR AMERICAN PARTNERS. By \ ; 
THE LONDON TRAFFIC PROBLEM, By Col. R. E. Crosirton, C.B 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. By L. Wosxt 
CHILDREN OF THE MORNING, Cuaps. IIT, TV., V By WL L. G 
NEW BOOKS, By J. A. T. Lio 
INDEN, 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
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: RIDER UNCEMENTS.= 
: ° 
J = Ready shortly. 
: THE ENCIRCLED SERPENT ; 2 notable new books 
: A Study of Serpent Symbolism in all Countries and 
: Ages. 
By M. OLDFIELD HOWEY, Author of “ The Horse 6 
= in Magic and Myth.” With coloured frontispiece, 
S 8 full-page plates, and 88 illustrations in the text, printed 1 ¢ S O | : ¢ ‘S 
= on Art paper. Large demy 8vo. 432 pp. 25s. net. 
The author’s aim in this work is to bring before the public, in (lus. 24/- net) 
= a readable and accessible form, a study of the most wonderful, | 
= persistent, and all-inclusive symbol in the world: the Encircled 
— Serpent. b 
v. = Ready Shortly. y 
|| |] MADAME BLAVATSKY | 
ws |S By G. BASEDEN BUTT, Author of “Modern {| Although the author has scen nearly eighty mile- 
~- Psychism.” Large demy 8vo. 288 pp. Cloth gilt. stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
‘Ee 10s. 6d. net. ‘ : recounting his experiences at Court, in the House 
Y. 3 For the first time an interesting and consecutive narrative of the - LL ords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
incidents and intrigues pesca ee with the origin and development | niversity, in the hunting field, and as Chief of 
= . the ————— al pager A a —— - * a reasonable price in the widespre ad House of Gordon. A book which 
x _ the form of a life of the chief Founder of the m T t Inform- ) : : — 
= ation only obtainable by diligent se onal hoe & teaiieals on | forms an invaluable picture of a vanished era. 
. = rare and out-of-print pamphlet Ss, Magazines, and hooks is here col- } (Now Ready.) 
= lected, collated and analysed by an independent researcher, who 
2 f= has no axe to grind. 
= In Active Preparation N ] M . 
, = i a 
THE SOUL OF JACK LONDON | ava emories 
is By EDWARD BIRON PAYNE. With an Introduc- bee * 
: tion by Sir Artruur Conan Doyre. Eight full-page | 
; photographs. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5s. net. | an Ya 1t10ns 
). = As its title  egyeree these after-death communications reflect the | 
= very soul of the virile personaiity known to a world-wide circle of bd 
A : admirers as Jack London, the famous novellas. oe or | by ADML. Sir 
: Now Ready. | 
"|_| |] tHe psycHoLocy AND pevetopmenT ||| HERBERT KING-HALL 
3 OF MEDIUMSHIP ae Sgr one os 
By HORACE LEAF, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt Longs, Renesas Ee. BE. Shae 
; ACE LEAF, f.K.G.S. y 8vo. . | 
= 10s. 6d. net. A fascinating record of varied experiences by one 
—_ |= A reliable introduction to the mysteries of spiritualism. Herein who served at the historic bombardment of 
: = . found in clear n — language practical — on Alexandria and as Commander-in-( mg of the 
= the development of mediumship, airvoyance, psychometry, gS ae ne e tl 
= thought-reading, magnetic healing, cena ama, etc., > ; Cape ot Goc d He pe Station during t > War. 
_s Write for Rider's ¢ ere Descriptive Catalogue and Specimen ‘ 
5 “The Occult Review.” HUTCHINSON & Co. 
RIDER & cO., Sie House, London, E.C. 4. | (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 
AS 5 A AE ED Pe = sactnendiniaiaoaoeiaanidl 
N THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. | MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
et. Eee 
| —— 
AN i W | _— . ‘ seiaieatliieals 
ST ALSE DA N ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 





| 
| New Series. Edited by J. C. SQUIRE. Crown 8vo. 


FE By Al. Carthill. 10/6 net. |! se aia — oe “si 
Author of “The Lost Dominion.” ; : salaiiittia a eee 
&. — hie asin | GEORGE MEREDITH py J. B. PRIESTLEY. 











ZO “The author of this book has brought exceptional qualities to bear oy os : 

HE = : subject of vita al "inter rest to the poops of bt Britain - e W ALT W HITM AN By iC JHN BAILEY. 
e has exac it of e campaign of * Socialism in our time. 

D. sii Pees The Times. SWINBURNE By HAROLD NICOLSON. 

- _ | HERMAN MELVILLE By JOHN FREEMAN. 

mn WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Ltd., Edinburgh & London || Pimlasatnion 

FF 

od THE WORSHIP OF NATURE 





CK 
| By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, OM, F.RS,, : 








WwW 

F.B.A. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
a The Royal Vol. I.: The Worship of the Sky, the Earth, and the 
— Sun. 25s. net. 


e = 
Air Force THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 
as a Career A Tragedy in Four Acts. By SEAN O’CASEY. 


MP An illustrated well-bound booklet descriptive of [Author of “ Two Plays: ‘ Juno and the Paycock’ and 
t . . oo,e srs... Chas . e 4 * snan ewes ,9 
ae Service conGitions. The Shadow of a Gunman,’ ”] 
Post Free 3/2} from With Portrait. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph: “A ane play to read.” 


ent H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
































| 
° , 0 
ay J ae © > C2wav } | om 
see: Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 '| THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
rf 
|} CONT INUITY OF LIFE 
nce")! To see what the United States and England shall be made like, = | By D. NOEL PATON, M.D. B.Sc, LLD., F.RS., 
C1 ° ht og many honest Labour Gevernments have been in power, read a Reales Professor of Physiology TYahen rsity aa 


see : A MODERN LILLIPUT : Glasgow. With Illustrations. 8vyo. 12s. net. 


By D. 1. WILSON. 











Loyi : Author of “ Cartyle till Marriage,” ete. Published by The C. W. Danicl Ce : - 
: 7/6 : 
. o gree that it “a good st and st * the folls a Cs - 
! The rien agree that i is a fond story.” and shows “he folly /T MACMILLAN & CO, Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 
: how freedom for women is the be st foundaticn fe for family life. ; } 
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Se, 
“ This amazing new series.”—Daily News. Forty volumes are now available. 
The Hist | I ional Lib 
e Miustory nternationa! Library 
e eye ° 
of Civilization of Psychology 
Latest Volumes Latest Volumes 
. . 
"arene. of Symbols, and their Relations to Personality. 
eliefs an ustom . < ‘ ful ld 
: - gy R. G. GORDON, M.D. “A very useful, critical discussion 
By DONALD A, MAC KE NZIE. “ A highly instructive volume. of the most important modern work bearing on the mind-bod 
Daily News. th ! l rest : 
secemiations ‘ ana ra ~ ye are on 4 a a ol the interesting problem, the whole knit together by a philosophy at least as 
e ve yet convincingly dealt with in the book. promising as any of those now current.”’—/imes Literary Supple 
Mr. Mackenzie justifies his inclusion in this valuable series.’ ment. * His excellent book.”—Observer 10 net 
Outlook. With 16 plates and 53 text illustrations. 12/6 net, as . i 
. 
° > . ° 
Ancient Greece at Work: An Economic History Biological Memory. 
from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest. 3y Professor E. RIGNANO, Translated with an n 
ty Professor G, GLOTZ. “ Despite the difficulties, he has made hy ot agg rere — Ww. mA Baan. = = | ~~ t e 
his work a remarkably full one, in which there seems to be no tremety interesting, passages, especially ta the ch “agree 
flaw.”—Westminster Gazette. “ Delightfully clear and pres nts with psychology. It aims at providing a hypothesis which a 
most interesting pictures of industrial and economic life reconcile Neo Darwinism and Li amarckiom, wen 8 Bi egug 
Sunday Times. With 49 illustrations, 16 Bove a of embryological development. Jettan H be Y in 
er 3 net. 
Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages. Psyche: The Cult of Souls and the Belief in Immortality 
Edited by Professor A. P. NEWTON. “A careful résumé, among the Greeks. 
written by scholars, on the exploration of Asia, Africa, and the By E. ROHDE. “ Rohde has unrolled the whole glittering 
North in medieval times. The reader will rightly weleome these ' f Hellenic p te religi Psyche i r f art. 
essays and be grateful to Mr. Newton f g l suc! oy oberg eB ee ee eee yale leaned 
aoe a , post Pate : or giving him such Chere is a classic elegance about the smooth current of 
pleasant access to a world of knowledge as obscure as it is ment and i The le 1 attractin T! 
exciting.” Manchester Guardi in, : ment an exposition. le style Is C lear and =oattractiv 
- ay sae translation is well done, it reads pl asantly and easily, 3 
With 8 plates and maps. 12/6 net. close and accurate.”—Times Literary Supplemen 
. 
Race and History: An Ethnological Introduction to |} Language and Thought athe Child. 
History. : 
By Protessor E. PITTARD. An examination of the races of My Prokescer 3. DEAGET. Toatese Dy Teaco B. CLarsaten. 
the world, which shows that all races are “ mixed” and were An important survey of the child mind es te eh seca Bet kr 
“mixed even im prehistoric times. The conclusion follows that Se 2 elucidating many troubl ang syne catia — 
the racial factor in history is unimportant. This is a companion ee De: SEE OF STEER ROS (SE ONOENTAR OS: a < 
calenia to Pediat Piwecs caceat Croncebhical Tatroduciion analysis. (Just published.) 10 
to History. (Just published.) With 9 illustrations, 21/- net. 
° ° 
The Aryans: : <A Study of Indo-European Origins. Comparative Philosophy. 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt., author of “ The Dawn of By P. MASSON-OUISEL. Introduction by F. G. ¢ 1K SHANK, 
European Civilization.” The first full survey of the Aryan M.D., F.R.C.P. “He has undoubtedly succeeded in writt 1 
question to appear in English for twenty-five years. (To be book that cannot fail to excite intere to attract attentior t 
published May 26th.) i to provoke discussion.” rom the Jutrodu , (Jus 
With 8 plates and 28 text Ulustrat s 10/6 net. lished.) j 
Full sixteen-page prospectus on Full twelve-page* p9 ; ” 
application. applicatio 
Common Sense ‘ 
O-day an . “ee ive important 
T and its Cultivation 
J 
0 morrow By H. HANKIN, Sc.D. Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. Volumes 
Each, pott 8vo, 2/6 net. , . find | 1 1 
“It is a relief to find a book studying ‘eciual 
Birth Control and the sr po te “fF i. ety ' Thi ; te megan oe — Brahms. 
State. —— a A ggun ees Seah, ee By JEFFREY PULVER, author 
vlcul: “« power, usical genius, the value “ 1 
By C. P. BLACKER, M.R.C.S., otherwise) of experts i inens, conhdence tricks: A Dictionary of Old Eng 
L.RCP. “A temperate and the globe-troiter, new ideas. are treated Music.” This is the fourth vol 
oer survey of the arguments with acuteness an immen tore of (just published) of t Masters 0 
for and against the encouragement illuminating anecdotes.” 1S1 nok § Sir 
of the practice of birth control. ; = limes Literary Subrplement see eee “ips Lan 2 
Military, economic, religious and - 7 Ronato. The fii volume, “st 
socio-political ween a ee by D. G Part will be rea 
here stated in nchant “term ee = immediately. With rait. 7 
Nuntius, or the Future of taille ts Margaret Morris Dancing: A Book of Pictures. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. “ Looks wisely on the \ orld of to hy RE ID DANIELS, with an Introduction and Outline of her 
morrow Phe future of PM a 2 ol is very sancly considered Method by Mareéarrrt Morris. “ Sa t le s forceful 
here. ~S} ctator, consistent and sound. There is al aomiiiee of the pagan in 
her, as you will discover if you ! roups and poses 
Pens, or Problems of Transport. o beautifully ag eer by and reprod yduced in 
3y Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. Vith & plates. “ Practical, this hook.”-—Darly Telegraph With 49] 
timely, very interesting and very imporiant.’--J. St. Lor 
Sraaciey in Spectator, The Importance of Diet in Relation to Health. 
Six re dealing with all the more important ) f the 
Euterpe, or the Future of Art. ; problem of diet and food, by Professor Lronamp Hitt, S 
ty LIONEL R. McCOLVIN. “ Discusses briefly, but very sug DARCY POWER, Wonlessas W. dD. Hatt rToN, Dr. H. Scu 
eraerey, & egy of the future of art in relation to the - Lp, Dr. M, J. Row ranps, Professor W. E. Dixon Edited by 
public. Saturday Review. LGA NETHERSOLE. 3 net. 
. 
Cassandra, - nrrtgaes of the — Empire. The Book of Life. 
ykrQos R, D.Sc. ** Sma ut very, very weighty; By Father BENEDICT WILLIAMSON. allt < ] and 
ee it ought to be read by all stuck nts of polit Mo very —— a = , ‘ . 1 new att mot to ceaaau he 
Afe l ord as tol nthe rospe I 1as K led 
e ‘ admirably in a very delicate task.” ithol , ' 
Midas, or the United States and the Future. : pages can 
By ; H. B ee RTON, ” _ Fell of astute observa ions and The History of Japan. 
Sevnian Pads: . ; Se ae ees By JAMES MURDOCH. | The long-awaited third volum 
: last ready. Edited by J. H. LONGFORD, 1). Litt t covers 
Atlantis or America and the Future. Tokugawa Epoch from 1652 to 1868, A supplementary chapter 
' , agg hy the edit 1 bring work right up to date R u of the 
By Colonel J. F.C. FULLER. |“ Many ard things have heen first and second vo s, now so scarce as to | btainabl 
oma about America, but iew quite so caustic as the Daly h ve been po epared with all the original ma Ve imes ‘One 
Sketch, me as - ae and Iwo, 3 3s. net _ each. Volume Three, 4 net Or for t 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


AN EXPERT OPINION 
concerning the 


40/50 hp. NEW PHANTOM 


‘While the whole performance of this car 
was notable, the outstanding feature is the 
perfectly smooth and efficient way in 
which every detail of the car behaves. . 
it retains all its fine qualities throughout a 
remarkably long life and with a relatively 
small amount of care and 
attention. 


‘THE YORKSHIRE POST? 
on 16th April, 1926 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
Rolhead, Piccy, London Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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Coachbuilders by Appointment to H.M. The King and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


BARKER COACHWORK 


for Rolls-Royce and other high-class Chassis 


Since 1710, those who require the best have come to Barkers 
for fine coachwork. The traditional excellence of Barker coach- 
work is maintained to-day. 


The beauty, dignity and luxury of Barker Bodies are the 
result of over two centuries experience of coachbuilding, 
coupled with the most progressive ideas in motor car design. 


Your inspection of Barker’s latest models and new styles in 
wood-grain finishing colours is specially invited. 


BARKER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD. 


Rolls-Royce Retailers and Body Specialists 
66 & 67 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


Established 1710 
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FICTION GENERAL 
Under The Cherry Tree The Education of India 


By PETER TRAILL By ARTHUR MAYHEW, C.LE. 














Author of “The Divine Spark.” 





ey : “ The author's contentions are worthy of attention from all 
With Illustrations by AusBrey students of Indian Af@airs.”—The Scotzmes. 
HAMMOND. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Gilt. 10s. Gd. net. 
“Like Liam O'Flaherty, he is one of 
ung atch.”"—Daily Express. ; ’ sale 
the young to watch."—Daily Expres vs. c. Lhe Rise & Decline of Socialism 
This is one of the most charming books By JOSEPH CLAYTON 
i as bee leasure to publish, ee Sa nt gg aa 
a Se Cave eer Se ee Author of “ Robert Owen,” “Leaders of the People,” ete. 
° Mr. Clayton, who has been long associated with the Socialist 
Verity Thurston ge has written what promises to be the standard history of 
: "ALTE AY IND the movement, 
By W AL PER RAY MC N : Demy 8vo. Cloth, Gilt. 12s. Gd. net, 
Author of “English Country Life,” “Young Sam and 
Sabina,” ‘etc. re o > > ~ . ‘ ‘ey . . . ~ Py . . - . 
“Mr. Raymond is true artist and story-teller, . . . How O l Hick Kk [: IN / Sl C¢ ES SES 





admirably he manages his plot.’’--Morniny Post. Se. 64. net 


The Collected Short Stories of Leon Trotsky. By MAY EASTMAN. With eight 


ROBERT MURRAY GILCHRIST peategraghes. The portrait of a youth, ew 
A Peakland Faggot Reason and Romanticism. By HERBERT 
With a Preface by Eprn Puitiporrs READ. Essays in Literary Criticism. 
¥ en a we often on the eens fragrance of Crown 8vo. . 7s. Gd. net. 
a Fragonard or a Watieau.”—Merning Pest. = 
Mr. Wells has ranked Gilchrist with Gissing and Conrad I Seek the Truth. By THE EX-CROWN PRINCE 


8s. Gd. net 





OF GERMANY. 
A STIRRING ROMANCE OF AFRICA ‘Sis ak “wblhe dest bah tate dihe and Oe 
Publishers will be pleased to supply a descriptive brochure to all 
The Oldest Land interested. Pe 
By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN en a 
“ The story never flags and is ll of erest and excitement.” — . > 
SE A EE SN TY ler er daca SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON, W.C.1 
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